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THE INEXPERIENCED TRAVELLER. 
NE of the well-known characters of the modern novelist 
is the unprotected female, in conventional parlance— 
some good woman, thoroughly excellent, but old-fashioned 
and loquacious, who is travelling alone, and who keeps her- 
self in a perpetual state of bewilderment, frets and fumes at 
everything that occurs, drops her packages on the feet of her 
unfortunate fellow-passengers, annoys them with silly irrel- 
evant questions, and contrives, in short, to make a nuisance 
of herself from the time that she leaves home until she ar- 
rives at the end of her journey. 

In point of fact, this personage ought to be relegated to 
ancient history. There is no place for her in our busy, prac- 
tical, wide-awake generation, and I am inclined to believe 
thateshe has already become a somewhat rare specimen, al- 
though not perhaps altogether extinct, like several other 
types that play their part in fiction and upon the stage, al- 
though they are seldom to be met with in real life. 

T’o all travellers of this description the first piece of ad- 
vice that I have to offer is that 
they should give up at once and 
forever the pernicious practice 
of burdening themselves with 
the packages and bandboxes so 
dear to the feminine heart, and 
make it a rule to take nothing 
with them under their own 
charge except a satchel or small 
valise, which they can carry 
without inconvenience. It 
stands to reason that a woman 
who has her belongings to look 
after—precious to her, of course 
—in the hurry and excitement 
of a journey will be anxious and 
preoccupied, uncomfortable in 
mind and body; and to this anx- 
iecty, preoccupation, and general 
discomfort can be traced al 
most all the vexations and an 
noyances which she in all prob- 
ability regards as unavoidable 

the traveller’s necessary por- 
tion. If she can be persuaded 
to adopt this simple reform she 
will have occasion to be grate- 
ful for the rest of her mortal 
life whenever she has a journey 
to make. 

Travelling is so comfortable 
and commodious at present, and 
the management of baggage by 
the check system so satisfac- 
tory, that no one has any ex- 
cuse for not going empty-hand- 
ed and enjoying herself thor- 
oughly while being transported 
from one scene to another. 
With your cbecks in your va- 
lise you can travel from Maine 
to California without catching 
sight of your baggage, knowing 
all the time that it is close at 
hand, and much safer than it 
would be under your personal 
supervision, On reaching your 
destination you have only to 
pass over the checks to the ex- 
pressman, who is always on 
hand to attend to the wants of 
travellers, and your luggage will 
be taken to the proper address 
without further care on your 
part, and at very small expense. 

Even when one is going only 
on a short journey, and has but 
few things to take with her, she 
would much better pack them 
in a small trunk or large valise, 
and have it properly checked, 
than endeavor to carry them 
herself, as women continually 
do, under the mistaken impres- 
sion that they will save trouble 
by the expedient. To get your 
bagguge checked costs you liter- 
ally no trouble, it is the work of 
a moment, and that duty ac- 
complished, if you have been 
wise enough to pack up every- 
thing, except of course the con- 
tents of your pretty and conven- 
ient hand-bag, you will be in a 
proper position to enjoy your 
journey and be benefited by it. 

All this, however, refers 
merely to doing away with an 
abuse, and one that would only 
prevail in a comparatively small 
class. Travelling isan art which 
no one can hope to master thor- 
oughly without special aptitudes 
for the task, natural and culti- 
vated. The ideal traveller must 
be independent, self-possessed, 
and self-reliant, amiable, and en- 


ergetic; never known to borrow trouble, or take upon his own 
shoulders the cares and responsibilities of others, but, on the 
other hand, throwing off readily care and anxiety. 

I have not yet done with the unattended lady traveller 
whom I have placed at the head of my list, and will give a 
recent experience of an acquaintance of my own, to show 
how much benefit may be derived from following my last 
suggestion. : 

Mrs. B—— has been living for a number of years in a 
quiet suburb of New York. Her means are limited, her 
natural disposition modest and retiring; she has had the al- 
most exclusive care of a large household, and thus, although 
a woman of more than average intelligence and cultivation, 
and in the very prime of life, has come to be very much of a 
recluse, ignorant of and indifferent to all that is going on 
outside of her own walls, and, save in her habitual routine 
of duty, exceedingly timid and self-distrustful. Suddenly, 
a few weeks ago, it became necessary for her to go to Cin- 
cinnati, in the interests of a married daughter who lives 
there. It is not to be wondered at that she shrank from the 
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ordeal with anxiety and positive alarm. However, the jour 
ney was a necessity, and encouraged by a kind-hearted 
neighbor, who gave her very much the advice which I am 


embodying in this article, she nerved herself to undertal 


KC 


it. She was accompanied to the station by her friend, who 


saw that her ticket was purchased and her baggage checked 
and then, as the Western Express was not yet visible (in her 
fears of being left, poor Mrs. B—— had come almost an hout 
before the time), took her departure 
Irs. B—— was now alone, and never before had she fe 

so forsaken and unhappy. What a scene of turmoil and 
confusion !—people rushing to and fro, hackmen shouting, 
porters unloading immense vans of luggage upon the plat 
forms, engines screaming, trains coming and going. She 
felt so nervous and bewildered that she could not keep back 
her tears. At that moment it occurred to her that this was 


the very time to put her friend's precepts into practice. SI 
remembered that the first duty of a traveller was to be self 
possessed and tranquil, and the mere thought did much tow 
ard restoring her equanimity. Then she began to reflect 
(she had no packages to ] . 
after, and was able therefore to 
give her whole attentior 
own conduct and improve 
ment) that the unaccustomed 
scene in which she was playir 
an insignificant part was not so 
alarming as she had imagined 
there was a great deal of noise 
and excitement, but the « 
fusion was only apparent 
travellers running about in all 
directions had all of them their 
definite plans, and were taking 
measures to carry them out 
the hackmen and porters were 
discharging tueir daily tasks 
the screaming engines were un- 
der due guid:inee and control 
She also had her duty to per- 
form, nameiy, to await the a 











rival of the right train, and get 
into it without permitting her 
self to become nervous and dis 
quieted. As soon as she began 
to contemplate her surround 


ings in this spirit, her nervous 
ness was dispelled, and very 
soon she began actually to en 
joy the novelty of her position 
She noticed printed directions 
for her guidance on a placard 
hanging over a closed gateway, 
and to make assurance doubly 
sure, made inquiries of one of 
the railroad porters, who gave 
her all the information that was 


requisite, clearly and courte 
ously. And now, puffing and 
snorting, the Western Express 
comes into line, she was swept 
along with the swirling crowd, 
and somehow or othe: “he got 


into it, and into a comfon. ble 
seat, with the most astonishing 
agility and presence of mind 
It is the Jirst step that costs 

Mrs. B—— had had the good 
fortune to begin right, and al 

though she had but just starte d 
on her journey, her trials Ap 
peared to be over. Nothing 
occurred to give her any ocea 

sion for disquietude, She re 

membered, however, that it is 
the duty of the traveller to be 
amiable and good-natured, and 
found plenty of opportunity for 
cultivating these admirable 
qualities. In the course of the 
morning she encountered sev 

eral ladies much more awk 

ward and embarrassed that 

herself, whom she was able to 
cheer and set right with a few 
helpful words; she took charg: 
of u pretty golden-haired little 
girl whose mother was ill; and 
getting into a delightful con 
versation with the lady by her 
side, found that the y had many 
friends and associations in com 
mon Now that she had fairly 
escaped from her well-worn 
home tread-mill, she was sur- 
prised to find how fresh, ale rt, 
and energetic she began to feel. 
She enjoyed immensely watch 
ing the ever-varying landscapes 
and towns and villages through 
which she was being rapidly 
whirled; and when the horrible 
journey to which she had look- 
ed forward with so much 
dread and consternation was a 
thing of the past, she was 
ready to confess that it had 
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turned out to be one of the most delightful experiences of 
her life 

There are travellers of all kinds and sorts, the wealthy and 
Juxurious as well as the needy and penurious; travellers who 
are in search of instruction and enjoyment, and those who 
are seeking consolation or mere oblivion; the young and 
happy eagerly pursuing hope and ambition, the sad and 
fallen wearily fleeing despair and remorse. How different 
will be the paths they tread, the experiences they encounter, 
even although they are all together in the same steamer, the 
same hotel, the same train of cars! 
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A REMNANT OF EDEN. 
\ JHO is there that had not in her childhood a 

\ garden, either of her own or of some neigh- 
bor, richer or poorer, it mattered not, or else that of 
some grandmother, a garden haunted by all sorts of 
fair fancies, the first place of resort in the morning, 
and visited in dreams all night ? 

In this garden there was possibly one trim space 
of box-bordered beds in curves and angles, where the 
potted plants were plunged, and some few rarer 
things were nursed; perhaps there was a fountain 
there, perhaps there was a vase, perhaps for a central 
piece only a latticed summer-house, more loved by 
spiders and earwigs than by other tenants, but that 
held for the childish eye the splendors of an Oriental 
pagoda; but you turned round a big clump of blos- 
soming currant, or of mock-orange, or a smoke-bush 
that you knew grew first in the land of Midian when 
Moses dwelt there, and lo,a new world! Walks and 
aileys leading here, there, and everywhere, some to 
sunuy grass-plots; some to the delightful kitchen- 
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garden with its groves of asparagus, its rustling for- 
ests of corn waving shining plumes far overhead ; and 
some to the brook or the piece of woods at the gar- 
den’s foot, or to the great mowing field where the 
children walked breast-high, parting the green bil- 
lows before them as they went, playing they were 
the children of Israel crossing the Red Sea. The 
first thought of the long sunshiny mornings was of 
the pleasures of that garden. Here fairies were sought 
after; here the trolls that live underground might 
suddenly appear; here the birds flew that were to be 
caught by putting salt on their tails; here the beans 
grew that were always pulled up and reversed as 
soon as they put their two green clappers above the 
soil, any one of which might develop into a Jack’s 
Bean Stalk; here house and school and meet- 
ing were played, and all the minor drama of exist 
ence was portrayed from your own point of view; 
here the boys dug the bait for their fishing excur- 
sions that brought home nothing but horn - pout; 
here the first botany puzzles were illustrated, also 
the natural history of the caterpillar; here was tlie 
place of all places for tag, and ducks-and-drakes; 
here was life, in fact, set to the music of winds and 
birds and leaves and waters, accompanied by all 
beautiful shapes and rare perfumes, and lived with a 
zest it hardly knew in later years. And all was not 
eclipsed when night fell and barred the babies out of 
Eden, since they could visit it in their thoughts with 
the moonlight falling over its rows of lilies, its banks 
of nasturtiums, its old bluebells and fleur-de-lis, its 
plots of roses and wildernesses of honeysuckle. 

And who of us, remembering all this joy a garden 
gives, and having a bit of the round earth for our 
own, is going without such a source of pleasure in the 
pleasure of others? It is even possible that a garden 
may afford enjoyment to grown people; to those that 
own it and make it; they may be glad with its first 
greening in the spring, with its deep glowing in the 
summer; may watch with eagerness the pouting of 
the early bud, and with a sweet sadness the last leaf 
whirling down the deserted walks. They may be 
thankful for such a spot in which to take the air and 
be sheltered from public sight, into which the good- 
man shall go with his cigar; where the mother may 
carry her baby in her arms and teach him his first 
lesson in nature; where the grandame or the invalid 
may come out and have a chair in the sun, and feel 
the same invigorating influence that made Antzus 
young and strong whenever he touched the old mo- 
ther earth. 

But still, if the father does not care to take his 
cigar in his garden, or the mother to walk there with 
her baby, and there is no old person to lead through 
its paths and seat in its sunshine, and a garden has 
no attraction for the elders of the family—yet the 
household was never known in which the children 
would not revel in a garden if they had it, would not 
prefer it for a play-ground to dusty streets and close 
or dirty back yards. And apart from the preference, 
the garden has a virtue of its own in relation to 
them; it always seems as if their plays within its 
charmed circle partook of a more innocent and idyllic 
character than they have anywhere else, except, it 
may be, in the old farm-house attic. And, moreover, 
the mother who has a garden knows where to look 
for her children, there they and their companions 
are usually to be found, there she has them under her 
eye, there from some unnoted window she can ob- 
serve their doings, and help or hinder as she chooses, 
and she finds it an invaluable adjunct in the matter 
of bringing up her family. 

We do not speak of the economical side of the gar- 
den. Perhaps because it has none. It is true that it 
is delightful to have one’s fresh pease and beans and 
corn, sweeter than honey in the honey-comb, fresh 
from the stem an hour ago; one’s crisp lettuce with 
the dew yet on it; one’s asparagus that las not had 
time to know it has ceased to grow—but undoubtedly 
one pays for the luxury; pays almost as much as if, 
living in Northern latitudes, one had them brought 
from Florida or the Bermudas two months earlier. 

3ut the garden of which we speak is not kept for its 
economy, or for the luxury of its marrowfats and 
kidneys and leeks. One may enjoy all it gives, but 
one does not expect to save a penny by means of it; 
one has it for its own luxury in the cool of the day 
and the dew of the morning; one has it that the chil- 
dren may have it to remember. 

And yet this garden need not be an extravagance. 
The space once enclosed, as it is likely to be anyway, 
and the soil once broken up, a single laborer and his 
boy in the spring can set out the lilac hedge around 
the inside of the fence, can lay out and stake out 
and plant out and get all into running condition, at 
small expense for shrubs and sets and vines, quanti- 
ties of which are always waiting to be given away by 
garden lovers who enjoy their own gardens so much 
that they would fain have all the rest have gardens 
too, so that one can one’s self, with almost no help at 
all, except for a week or two, or for a day now and 
then, carry it along sufficiently well for the fam- 
ily comfort and for the children’s romping-ground 
and place of romance and play and pleasure and 
health. 
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EXERCISE FOR WOMEN. 
IL—BICYCLE AND TRICYCLE. ; 


N SARLY ten years ago, in a short driving tour through 
the prettiest portion of England, one quiet June after- 
noon, on the road from Leamington to Coventry, we came 
around a turn upon a curious and unexpected sight: a 
most respectable-looking old dame, in a quaintly made 
gown, a poke-bonnet of yellowish straw, with smooth bands 
of gray hair beneath, sitting quietly and reposefully in a 
kind of open -buggy; a strange three-wheeled affair—two 
large ones and a small one—which she was propelling by a 
steady treadle motion of her feet; guiding the whole thing 
by the turn of a lever or crank that she held in her hand, 
She had no old-time ‘‘outrider,” but was not altogether 
without attendant. A little maid-servant, half grown, walked 
briskly behind her mistress, and it soon became evident that 
she was expected to lend a helping hand to push the ma 
chine up hill when they came to rising ground. 

It was an amusing picture, and so new to American eyes 
that the expression was ventured that the ‘‘ old lady must be 
queer, a little off, perhaps.” 

The English coach-driver met this with great warmth. 
“Indeed not, mum; she belongs to the gentry, mum; and 
wheels is quite the fashion, mum, for ladies in these parts; 
and it’s elegant exercise it is, too, mum.” 

His words were true. Coventry is the native home of the 
wheel, and we soon found that the tricycle had been gener- 
ally adopted by the ladies there. Two fresh-looking Eng- 
lish girls in a double-seated tricycle, spinning along to the 
depot, was the last picture we had in the town of Peeping 
Tom as we rolled away the next day, As soon as one was 
used to the novelty of the idea, it seemed a sensible, inde- 
pendent, pleasant way of getting about, and there certainly 
was a delicious freedom about it for an afternoon stretch in 
open air, But it was set down in the traveller's note-hook 
with emphasis that as a form of exercise for women it would 
remain forever in England; a tricycle would never be num- 
bered among the possessions of an American woman. And 
the bicycle! All the proprieties since Martha Washington 
forbade. 

But seven years, we are told, brings a complete reorgani 
zation of the man physical, and doubtless the man mental 
sympathizes in the change and the uproot of old lines. The 
tricycle has crossed the ocean; has been adapted to and 
placed at the service of American women, and by use has 
gradually given place to the neat, manageable little bicycle. 
Many fathers, brothers, and husbands, who know the deli- 
cious stretches on the roads in the brilliant morning hours 
of spring, summer, and autumn, are more eager to-day that 
the women of their family should be taught to ride and bear 
them company than to learn dancing or tennis. 

The idea is at first blush, perhaps, a little venturesome, a 
little strong; there are questions of prejudice and propriety 
which must have consideration, but these are usually settled 
in a summary fashion by the men of the family, if they are 
enthusiastic ‘‘ wheelers.” With an analysis of the princi- 
ples and a little practice, one soon appreciates what a harm 
less, health-giving form of exercise the ride on wheels is; 
and it must be a matter of individual taste, temperament, 
and circumstance that leads a woman to adopt it or keeps 
her from it 

In the prominent cities there are large halls where bicycles 
are furnished and instruction given. As in a music or dan 
cing lesson, a competent teacher devotes a half-hour to a 
single pupil, who has the entire sweep of the long room 
during that time. The ladies’ safety bicycle is used for the 
mount. In this the two wheels are the same size, the centre 
bar curved downward so as to admit the dress, the steps on 
a balance at either side, the saddle or seat broad, and adjust 
able in height. A broad belt is fastened about the waist. 
This has a short strap, and also along one at the back. 
With the first lesson the attendant holds the short strap, and 
gives the beginner a feeling of security, as she is taught to 
turn the bar which guides the front wheel, the one that 
gives direction and balance. Like swimming or skating, it 
requires courage and nerve, but in five or six lessons one 
learns the turn of the wheel, with the balance and inclination 
of the body that keeps the machine in position; then come 
steadiness and abandon, and finally unconsciousness in 
riding. All is learned save to mount and dismount without 
assistance, and this follows without difficulty, After this, 
one is in absolute command. Confidence comes with each 
time of practice, which at first should be daily, in order to 
keep the swing and motion continuous, The riding in time 
loses its raggedness, and the long, sweeping curves that 
mean grace and smoothness come quite naturally. The 
first venture on the road is made with no little fear and mis- 
giving. The attendant of course accompanies, and one’s 
pride is somewhat stirred by appearing in *‘ leading-strings.” 
Many pupils try the tricycle first out-of-doors, to get accus- 
tomed to the idea of wheeling, with the diversions and dis- 
tractions of vehicles and obstacles en route. This, however, 
is set down as a grandmother's machine by skilful riders, 
when compared with the bicycle for lightness and speed. 
There is no royal road in these personal accomplishments; 
it means confidence, perseverance, and patient practice; the 
reward comes in due time. The composure and self-poise 
required have a telling effect, too, in developing decision and 
firmness of character. It would take an extraordinary 
emergency to embarrass a good rider to the cost of her self- 
possession. 

The bicycle dress should be light and as free as possible. 
A Ferris or bodice waist with good whalebones, but free 
from front or side steels; a shirt waist of flannel, and a plain 
round skirt, narrow, and weighted just enough not to fly 
with the wind; low flat heels or tennis shoes, cloth or light 
leather leggings or riding trousers, a tennis cap or light hat, 
The small appointments—-linen chemisette with natty cravat 
at the throat, side pocket with dainty handkerchief peep- 
ing out—are additions which the feminine mind will hardly 
overlook. No scarf or sash or anything with ends to fly 
must be arranged about the waist, as there would be a 
chance of entanglement in the wheel at the back. 

The interest in wheeling as an exercise for women has 
gained a deep hold. <A strong argument in its favor comes 
from the fact that its warmest supporters are men who ride 
themselves, and thoroughly understand all it means. What- 
ever might be said by the timid and the ultra-conventional, 
it is recognized as a magnificent promoter of blood circula- 
tion. A prominent literary woman a few years since was 
threatened with congestion of the brain from overwork. 
Her physician advised the bicyele, and she has been an en- 
thusiast on the subject ever since. The slight balancing of 
the body required uses and trains the encircling muscles of 
the torso, while arms, wrists, and fingers are strengthened by 
the handwork in guiding. The question which is some- 
times asked, and legitimately so, is the propelling treadle 
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movement of injury? can only be settled by the individual 
woman and the physician who knows her ‘physique. The 
muscles of ankle and knee are the ones mainly used. As a 
whole, the bicycle is certainly much less trying and violent 
as an exercise than horseback riding. The woman who 
takes the air for two or more hours a day en voiture still in 
the toils of fashionable begirtments knows nothing of the 
compensation which comes from personal effort. The ex- 
hilaration, the sense of action and aliveness, the increase of 
strength, endurance, and steadiness from week to week, 
these cannot be put in the scale with the things that might 
be had for one’s good or gratification by mere right of pur- 
chase. Emma Morretr Tyne. 


NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
WHITE MULL DRESSES. 


MONG the prettiest midsummer gowns worn by young 
ladies are those of white mull, the softest and sheerest of 
all white muslins, made up over waists and skirts of elabo- 
rate embroidery. Sweet simplicity is the professed note of 
these dresses, as the diaphanous mull is made merely in a 
straight skirt of four breadths (each double width), and a 
full waist shirred twice around the neck and below the col- 
lar-bone, then gathered to a belt; the sleeves are also straight 
and full, with shirring at the wrists, making a ruffle below 
like that which finishes the neck. But here the simplicity 
ends, for underneath the transparent mull, and very much 
en évidence, is an under-waist embroidered richly in yoke pat- 
tern, and a skirt with many insertions of embroidery above 
a hem, or else extending upward from the foot, while small 
sprays are wrought all over the upper breadths. To com- 
plete this immaculate gown is a sash of China silk, pure 
white, and wide enough to lay in high folds around the 
bodice, and hang in soft loops and broad ends to the foot of 
the skirt. If any jewelry is added, a necklace of gold beads 
in a single strand is worn close about the throat, the bodice 
is fastened by a miniature brooch set in open gold like a 
Florentine frame, and a further touch of yellow is given in 
a cluster of Maréchal Nicl roses thrust in the wide sash. 
The slippers are of tan-colored Suéde, And the silk stockings 
of the sume shade. 


EMBROIDERED MUSLIN GOWNS. 

Some of the prettiest dotted Swiss muslins have large 
woven spots over the greater part of their surface, and a 
wide border of open embroidery in designs of eyelets, 
with scallops of eyelets on one edge. This scalloped 
border is used on the waist to form a fitted corselet, its 
scalloped edge coming up high around the bust, and its 
seams joined by beading or ladder stitching; above this, 
finishing out the high-necked waist, is a full guimpe made 
of bias puffs of plain Swiss muslin joined by beading, with 
a double ruffle of Valenciennes lace around the neck. The 
mutton-leg sleeves are of the spotted muslin, with lace frills 
falling deep on the hands. The full skirt with the scallops 
at the foot is caught up once on the left side to show a lace 
flounce on the foundation skirt Some of these embroidered 
muslins are made up over colored silk skirts—lavender, pale 
blue, or Nile green—but the preference is for white skirts 
whether of silk or of muslin. 


FOR SUMMER NEGLIGE. 

The matinée gown, with sacque and skirt of nainsook or 
lawn for summer négligé or invalid wear, is made shapely 
this season by many fine hand-run tucks, by yokes, and by 
insertions of lace or of embroidery. The sacque is cut full 
and wide, but rather short, falling only five or six inches be 
low the waist line, and lengthened with an embroidered or 
scalloped ruffle, or else with lace, either Valenciennes or the 
fine torchon, or any of the pretty imitations of Mechlin 
laces with nearly straight edges, and patterns of small flow- 
ers, dots, or stars. The fulness is shaped to the waist by 
fine lengthwise tucks extending from the armholes down be 
low the line of the waist on the sides, but gradually shorten 
ing in front and back; at the top the fulness is gathered to 
the neck and shoulders, and two rows of insertion, with a 
narrow puff between, form a round yoke that does not reach 
to the armholes. The sleeves are tucked lengthwise down 
the outside of the arm, and open below in a frill edged with 
lace. The collar is a high band, with a ruffle of lace gather- 
ed inside the upper edge to fall over full and deep, and ex- 
tend down the front in two ruffles. With this sacque is a 
skirt tucked finely down the front breadth to the knees, and 
edged with a flounce of the nainsook and lace; the back 
breadths are quite straight and plain, or else rows of inser- 
tion are set across above the hem. 

White embroidered muslins of the long princesse dress 
lengths introduced last year are made up in wrappers with 
fitted back and straight loose fronts, while others are shaped 
like the full round cloaks, with shirring at the neck and 
waist, and in some of these are angel sleeves that fall be- 
low the knees. More practical than these are simple cambric 
wrappers, all white or flecked with color, with the princesse 
back breadths tucked lengthwise, the front full in blouse 
shape, with a belt of embroidery coming forward from the 
under-arm seams, and inserted, not merely drawn over the 
waist. Pointed jacket fronts edged with scalloped embroid- 
ery and neatly tucked fall over the belted blouse - waist. 
Full sleeves gathered high on the shoulders, with deep cuffs 
of embroidery, are on the newest wrappers. Linen lawns 
with small colored figures make cool flowing wrappers that 
have a shirred wide box pleat in the back, held in shape by 
a ribbon beginning in a point just below the back of the 
neck, and brought forward under the arms to tie in front, 
high or low as the wearer finds most becoming. Plain white 
lawn wrappers without fragile trimmings of lace or embroid- 
ery have a wide bias fold for their neat trimming attached 
by ladder stitching or beading to a wide turned-over collar 
and deep cuffs. Gathered tucks and puffs, through which 
pink or blue or lavender ribbons are drawn, complete other 
simple wrappers of nainsook or of figured lawn or dimity. 
Still others are shirred row after row around the neck and 
waist, and the wrist of the full sleeves; a double ruffle of 
the nainsook edges the neck and sleeves, and the fronts are 
buttoned with small thread buttons. 

Matinées of sacque and skirt and wrappers of asingle piece 
are both made in China silks—white, pink, pale blue, yellow, 
or lavender—in many of the ways described for muslin fab- 
rics. There are also more dressy matinée jackets and te: 
jackets to be worn with various skirts for house toilettes by 
a hostess or young matron. Some quaintly pretty color- 
ing is seen in these, as a tucked sacque of pale green India 
silk with large sleeves of white mull, full frills and cravat 
of white lace, and many small bows of lavender velvet rib- 
bon. A beige-colored foulard sacque, with darker brown 
figures and coffee-colored lace frills, has bands and bows of 
pink repped siJk ribbons. A white surah sacque has yellow 
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gros grain bows, and one of pale pink silk has dark red vel- 
vet ribbon belt and choux. French gray or mauve India 
silks, with small palm leaves of darker shade, and cream 
white silks with pin dots of indigo blue or cherry-color, 
make tasteful matinées trimmed with black lace, and with 
ribbons the color of the figures. 


SUMMER UNDER-CLOTHING. 


Soft-finished cambric, French nainsook, linen of light 
weight, and the light washing silks, are the favorite mate- 
rials for summer under-clothing. The French hand-made 
under-garments are models of neat sewing and tasteful trim- 
mings, and are of exceedingly simple shapes. The most 
satisfactory trimmings are fine tucks run by hand and nee- 
dle-work done on the garment in small designs of either open 
or close embroidery, seed-like dots, buttton-hole work, bead- 
ing, or veining, and scallops either so small and shallow as to 
make nearly straight edges, or else mitred, or in leaf-shaped 
points, with a succession of s rallops. 

Colored trimmings are used on white under-clothing even 
by women whose conservative tastes will not accept the col- 
ored garments that are shown in all the best shops. Collars, 
cuffs, plastrons, bands, and ruffles are powdered with small 
flowers, stars, or dots wrought in grayish-blue, pink, or red 
cotton, and button-holed in scallops of color. Inch-wide 
hems of colored batiste—lavender, clear blue, or rose—are 
joined to white garments by narrow insertions, or ladder- 
stitching called veining, and m: iny wider lace-like beadings 
are set on or inserted and threaded with baby-ribbons of 
bright or delicate colors. Insertions of all kinds are much 
used, and those of Hamburg embroidery are chosen in open 
designs, through which colored ribbons can be drawn. Tor- 
chon and Medicis laces are still commended for trimming 
garments that endure hard service, as they have been known 
to outwear the material on which they were used, while Va 
lenciennes and old-fashioned English thread-laces are on fine 
linen and nainsook garments. French needle-women use 
veining or ladder-stitching for joining all the seams of fine 
garments, and they cover seams holding gathered fulness 
with bands of feather-stitching, making flat surfaces on both 
sides. These trimmings can be bought by the yard at small 
cost, and the amateur needle-woman will find they give a 
neat finish to her work. 

The plainest night-gowns of domestic muslin or cambric 
are made in the usual sacque shape, with the slight fulness 
at the top held in tucks or box pleats; the sleeves are ve ry 
full, with straight cuffs turned back on them; their only new 
feature is a broad turned-over collar in square sailor shape, 
or else round in the back, tapering to a point in front, and 
the simple trimming is a band of the material stitched by 
machine along the edge of the wide collar and cuffs. Other 
serviceable gowns have a standing collar band on which are 
two ruffles of Hamburg work or of colored embroidery, with 
very full ruffles extending down the front to the waist. 
Gown yokes of open-patterned embroidery in square meshes 
with thick vines or arabesques wrought on the open surface 
are cut quite shallow and straight, or else they are pointed 
longest on the sides and very short in the middle. More 
elaborate gowns of sheer French lawn, dressy enough for 
morning wrappers, have the back tucked in a yoke pointed 
longest on the sides, with feather-stitching between the tucks 
and veining in all the seams, even in the armholes, while the 
front is gathered full at the throat and extended to lap far 
on the left, where it is finished with a veined hem, fine thread 
buttons, and a double ruffle of Valenciennes lace three inch- 
es wide; the neck and wristbands also have lace ruffles; 
bows of blue repped ribbon are on the left of the neck and 
on each sleeve. Other French gowns are tucked to the 
waist in the back, with a revers collar edged with lace open- 
ing over a pointed plastron of embroider y. The broad 
turned-over collar and full sleeves are features of some of 
the handsomest gowns, notably of one that has the front of 
the waist falling in blouse fashion over a loose belt of open 
embroidery, through which ribbons are drawn and tied in 
small bows. A yoke and mutton leg sleeves of embroidery 
in small leaf or rosebud patterns are on pretty nainsook 
gowns. French batistes with hair stripes, small dots, leaves, 
or tiny flowers of bright blue or red are made up in full- 
tucked sacque gowns, trimmed with imitation Valenciennes 
lace, or with mull frills with colored button-holed scallops. 
China silks and the twilled washing silks in light china blue, 
pale yellow, pink, and in black also, are made up in elaborate 
fashions as gowns, to be worn at night or when ill as covers 
for white gowns, and as morning wrappers in one’s own 
room. 

French sacque chemises are cut very scant about the 
waist and are without sleeves, a slight edging of lace or 
embroidered scallops is around the neck and armholes, and 
baby-ribbon is threaded through eyelets or a band of bead- 
ing to draw the neck close to the form. Another pretty 
trimming is a hem or fold of white or colored batiste joined 
by veining to the neck and armholes of cambric chemises. 
The half-high square necks and the V-shaped necks are less 
popular for these simple chemises than the old-fashioned 
low round neck just falling off the shoulders. Pairs of eye- 
lets or button-holes are wrought on some chemises—one pair 
in front of the neck, another pair on each shoulder, and pale 
blue or rose ribbon is passed through them, and tied in long 
looped bows. A great deal of taste is shown in the selec- 
tion of soft repped. silk ribbons and the making of the bows 
for ornamenting under-clothing. White lawns with small 
colored figures are made up in sets of under-clothing—the 
gown, chemise, and drawers to match—and there are many 
luxurious silk sets made precisely like those of linen or cam- 
bric, with feather-stitching, tucks, and lace for trimming. 
Chemises are abandoned altogether by many women, who 
find even the narrow sacque chemise too full about the 
waist; they wear instead a combination garment fitted like a 
corset cover by darts and side forms, and ending in a short 
petticoat or in drawers, a8 the wearer chooses 

Drawers are made very wide, with shaped belts sloping 
outward like a yoke, and furnished with tape drawing: 
strings as well as with buttons. Straight belts are clumsy 
and inconvenient, as they do not fall low on the hips, and 
are no longer used. Insertions, clusters of tucks, and a ruf- 
fle of embroidery or lace trim the wide drawers, and some- 
times extend up the outer side, which is slashed open a 
depth of three or four inches, with a bow of colored ribbon 
set at the top of the open space. 

New corset covers are almost as elaborate as dress bodices, 
and for slight figures are full and shirred at the waist line. A 
yoke of lace, embroidery, or of tucks is on high-necked cov- 
ers and on low waists as well. The high-necked covers are 
not close at the throat, but are cut out in V shape or square, 
and bordered with insertion and edging of embroidery, or 
lace with beading for passing ribbon through. The more 
closely fitted covers of linen or cambric are preferred for 
stout figures. 

Petticoats, whether short under-skirts or those of walking 
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length, are attached to shaped belts or to deep yokes that fit 
smoothly low over the hips. A drawing-string is in tl 
loose belts to adjust them properly. Surah and India silk 
petticoats are in great favor, as they are soft, hang well with 
out clinging to the figure, and do not rustle with every mo- 
tion of the wearer. Silk walking skirts are three yards w ide, 
and are trimmed with flounces of lace and silk ruffles, or else 
they have accordion-pleatings edged with lace. Black surah 
petticoats are worn with dark dresses, pale pink, blue, or 
white surah skirts, with evening toilettes. Taffeta silk 
skirts—checked, striped, or plain—in gray, brown, or other 
quiet colors are liked for general wea 

White cambric and domestic muslin skirts are slightly 
narrower than silk skirts, and have a deep cambric tlounce, 
trimmed with rows of insertion of embroidery or of Medici 
lace, and a hem at the foot. Tucked ruffles of cambrie ar 
on neat plain skirts. Short under-petticoats have a loose 


yoke closed in the back, and drawn up with strings; they 
are made of silk, of domestic muslin, and of cambric, also of 
the fleece-lined piqués that take the place of flannel skirts in 


very warm weather. 

Divided skirts are now shown in most of the shops, made 
of China silk or of surah—black, white, or colored —with in 
sertions of lace, ribbons sewed on flatly in rows, or feather 
stitched hems. They are made in two divisions, joined at 
the top to a deep yoke; cach division is about a yard and a 
half wide, though some are very much wider, and the fi 
is held in accordion pleats. 

The striped wool-and-cotton flannels are liked for summer 
petticoats, with stripes of color on white, and the ed¢ 
scalloped with color. Pale blue or pink flannels of solid 
color and fine white flannel skirts have feather-stitched tucks 
and hem, or else embroidery done on the skirt, or on a flounce 
sewed upon it. 

Ribbed under-vests of silk or of lisle-thread are satisfac 
tory for summer wear, but those of wool are apt to shrink 
out of shape. The India gauze wool vests shaped in the old 
fashioned way are worn by those whose health requires wool 
next the flesh. 

Thanks for information are due Messrs. ARNOLD, Con 
STABLE, & Co.; JAMES McCreery & Co.; B. ALTMAN & 
Co.; and STERN BROTHERS. 


PERSONAL. 

Ir is reported that Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt and her 
son, Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, will erect, at a cost of $250, 
000, a ‘‘ People’s Palace,” somewhat after the er an offered by 
Mr. Walter Besant in All Sorts and Conditions of Men. The 
building will stand at the corner of Forty-sec nad Street and 
Third Avenue, and will be devoted to the use and recreation 
of the poor of New York. 

—Kaiser Wilhelm, not content with regulating the mili 
tary, civil, and religious affairs of the empire, now proposes 
to reform the universities by the substitution of English and 
the sciences for muck superfluous Latin and Greek, and it is 
even whispered that this sacrilegious young man will not 
rest till he has procured the abolition of the beloved and 
blinding German text and the adoption of the Roman letter 

—The Duchess of Leinster, who, at the late state ball at 
Buckingham Palace, wore diamond epaulettes, a diamond 
corselet, many coils of lightly mounted diamonds—like glan 
cing serpents—among the laces of her toilette,adiamond tiara, 
diamond bracelets, and more diamond brooches and buckles 
than the dazzled beholders could count, is not a mere fine 
lady. At Maynooth, in Ireland, she has established an in 
dustrial school for poor women and girls, under charge of 
the nuns, where the pupils are taught various industries, and 
where the beautiful young th hess herself both teaches in 
the classes, and tries to improve the forlorn condition of the 
peasants, who adore her. 

—Senator Morrill, of Vermont, and Senator Payne, of 
Ohio, are ‘‘ crack” whist- players, and habitually beat the 
greater number of their antagonists, notwithstanding the 
fact that they divide more than one hundred and sixty years 
between them. 

—Miss Sallie Holley, a Virginian, believing that self-he'p 
is the only solution of *‘the negro problem,” is establishing 
small schools throughout Virginia, where negro girls may 
learn in one year to read, write, and make correct change 
From newspapers they are expected to glean sufficient geog 
raphy, history, and spelling for their limited needs, while 
sewing, darning, and patching, dress-making, millinery, and 
cooking, complete the curriculum. Every girl taught here 
is expected to be a missionary of the gospel of intelligent in 
dustry among her race 

—KEdison, the inventor, who began life as a newsboy, and 
is now a Count and a Chevalier of the Legion of Honor, 
lives in a sumptuous house on Orange Mountain, New Jersey, 
which the splendor of its electric lighting converts at night 
into a veritable Aladdin’s palace. Mrs. Edison is a beautiful 
and accomplished young woman of twenty-four, one of whose 
greatest difficulties in life is making her absent-minded hus 
band realize the necessity of eating when he is hungry and 
resting when he is tired. 

—Mrs. Theodore Irving, the founder of the original ‘Order 
of the King’s Daughters,” is the widow of « nephew of Wash- 


ington Irving. The order was instituted seventeen years ago 
in Dr. Irving’s school in Canada, the badge being a littl 
silver cross and the motto ‘*‘In His Name.” The present 


inembership is reckoned by hundreds of thousands. 

—-Mr. Parker Earle, of Ocean Springs, Mississippi, is prob 
ably the only farmer in the country on whose estate no whip 
is allowed to be owned or used. Horses, mules, and oxen 
work perfectly well without the lash, and their excellent 
condition convinces their humane master that kindness is 
not alone a duty, but an economy. 

—Mrs. Stanley departed on her wedding journey in a 
travelling dress of gray crépon embroidered with silver true 
lover’s-knots, a gray velvet spencer, and a broad-brimmed 
gray hat trimmed with gray plumes, which enhanced her 
brilliant beauty. Just before leaving her mother’s house 
she spoke into the phonograph, which was one of her wed 
ding presents; and this was her wifely sentiment: ‘ The 
future lies before me—a great, unexplored country. But 
with Stanley near me, I shall go forward and not be afraid 
Dorothy Stanley.” 

—Mr. Francis Bennock, who died suddenly the other day 
at the age of eighty, while on a business journey in Ger 
many, was a rich merchant of literary tastes, whom Miss 
Mary Russell Mitford thought the most brilliant man she 
knew. He was the warm personal friend of Wordsworth, 
Southey, Lander, Kingsley, Dickens, De Quincey, Rogers, 
and Allan C unningham, as well as of Bryant, Longfellow, 
Bayard Taylor, and lately of Miss Mary Anderson. But the 
dearest friendship of his life was with the shy and silent 
Hawthorne, whose Hnglish Noles are filled with loving refer 
ences to* 1m," 
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Bodice Trimmings. 

Tur sleeveless bolero jacket illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 2 is designed as a relief to a plain bodice. It is 
of black Escurial lace with thickly wrought outlines. 

A collar for a heart-shaped bodice, shown in Fig. 
8. is of black lace and black velvet, and narrow gold 
colored satin ribbon. The wide Spanish lace is fash- 
ioned in a point at the front, and drawn together at 
the back, where the collar is fastened under a velvet 
bow. As a heading to the lace is a band of black 
velvet ribbon, with a narrower heading run with 
gold-colored ribbon at its upper edge, and rosettes 
of the narrow ribbon at point and fastening. 

Bright red surah is used for the fichu drapery 
Fig. 4. A scarf a yard and a quarter long is shirred 
to form a chow at the back of the neck, then drawn 
in folds over the shoulders and to the waist in{front, 
where it is gathered in a softfrill. A narrow pleated 
frill is around the outer edge 


Summer Toilettes. 


Tne costume illustrated in Fig. 1 is of corn-flower 
blue India silk, part plain and part flowered in white. 





* 


Fig. 8.—CoLLar FoR OPEN-THROATED BOopIce. 





Fig. 1.—Visttinc Gown. 
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Fig. 1—Lacr Botrro Jacket.—Back.—[See Fig. 
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Fig. 2.—Front oF LACE 
30LERO JACKET, Fa. 1. 


The polonaise is composite, the 
side and back forms, which are 
prolonged to the foot of the skirt, 
being of flowered silk, while the 
draped fronts, tucked guimpe, 
and ruffled bretelles are of plain 
bluet silk, and the sleeves are 
plain with flowered cuffs. The 
skirt represents an accordion- 
pleated under-skirt with flowered 
drapery. A jabot of plain silk is 
at the side, which, like the bre- 
telles, has embroidered edges. 

Heliotrope velvet and benga- 
line with steel embroidery and 
cream lace are the materials of 
the costume Fig. 2. A lace fan 
is inserted in the skirt, the cor- 
ners of which are embroidered on 
either side. The jacket bodice is 
of velvet, with bengaline vest and 
elbow sleeves, and a jabot and 
long wrinkled under-sleeves of 
cream lace. 

Fig. 3, on page 617, is a plaid 
canvas gown in blue and cream, 
made with an English skirt, the 
fulness concentrated at the back, 
and a jacket bodice with vest and 
crossed draperies of blue repped 
silk. A plastron of cream crépe 
de Chine is at the throat within 
the crossed draperies. 

The toilette Fig. 4 is of Nile 
green ottoman silk and broché 
white crépe de Chine. It is in 
princesse form, laced under the 
arms, the front and back of the 
bodice being ornamented alike 
with tapering vines of embroid- 
ery and insertions of crépe de 
Chine. The sleeves are of crépe 
de Chine, and so also are the side 
panels of the slender skirt, which 
have a border of embroidery at 
the lower edge and terminate in 
a deep fringe. 

A polonaise gown of sprayed 
mauve challi with white embroid- 
ery and black velvet chouz is il- 
lustrated in Fig. 5. Some em- 
broidery is in the open side of the 
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skirt, the edges of which are caught together above 
with black velvet rosettes. A shield-shaped front of 
embroidery is let into the bodice, with folds of challi 
coming from the armholes and meeting under a 
rosette at the waist. The fastening is at the back, 
concealed under the folds of the bodice. 


Garden-party Toilettes. 
See illustration on front page. 


A CHARMING little gown of mushroom crépon over 
chestnut bengaline is shown in the illustration. The 
skirt is slashed, and buttoned on one side to a brown 
silk panel. The crossed bodice opens on an under- 
bodice, with flaring collar and high-shouldered sleeves 
of brown silk, the outer crépon bodice being drawn 
together on the shoulders with knots of ribbon. The 
tiny capote bonnet is of tea-roses and loops and fork- 
ed ends of golden brown velvet ribbon. 





Fig. 4.—Ficuu Drapery For BopIcer. 
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Fig. 2.—WaATERING-PLACE TOILETTE. 




















AUGUST 9, 1890. 


A picturesque demi-trained gown is of green benga- 
line with white lace. The lace shows only in narrow- 
pleated panels in the skirt. A guimpe of puffs and frills 
of lace fills out the upper part of the low green bodice. 
The full sleeves are transparent, of lace caught with green 
velvet bracelets. 





BY ISABEL R. WALLACH. 
ONDUCTED in the old-fashioned way, jelly-making 
is undoubtedly a hot and tiresome task, but nowa- 
days, by employing modern utensils, one can lighten both 
the labor and the discomfort attendant upon the work 
without in any way impairing its success. 

The jelly press, of almost insignificant cost, does away 
with the unpleasant and often extremely laborious process 
of extracting the juices by pressure applied to a bag con- 
taining the fruit. The result is certainly more cleanly, 
and at the same time more economical both of time and 
of material. 

The gas or oil stove has long since found a place in ev- 
ery household, and its steady flames, so easily regulated, 
reduce the syrup to jelly in less time and with less danger 
of scorching than the glowing range, which raises the tem- 
perature of the kitchen to fever-heat. 

To make good jelly, the first requisite is good fruit in 
good condition; the next is good sugar, not only good, but 
the very best obtainable; a porcelain-lined kettle and a 
spoon of porcelain, silver, or wood are also indispensable. 
Over-ripe fruit will never thicken to the right consistency, 
and green fruit is lacking in flavor. 

Many prefer to boil the jelly in a wide-mouthed stone 
jar placed within a pan of cold water, which, when once 

rought to the boiling-point, must be continually replenish- 
ed on account of its evaporation. 

To retain both the bright hues of the fruit and its deli- 
cacy of flavor the work must be done as quickly as pos- 
sible; for this reason the porcelain-lined kettle is prefer- 
able to the slower process of boiling in the jar. 

The usual rule of ‘‘ pound for pound” refers not to the 
fruit in its natural state, but to its expressed juice, a pint 
of the latter equalling a pound in weight. 

Raspberries, blackberries, and grapes require less sugar, 
because their pulp thickens more readily. The smaller 
fruits are usually crushed in a bow] with a potato-masher, 
passed through the jelly press, measured, and put on to 
boil. This juice is then allowed to boil freely for ten 
minutes; the sugar is then added, and at the end of twen- 
ty minutes after the juice and sugar have begun to boil 
the jelly ought to ‘‘ come.” 

To test it, a teaspoonful should be dropped upon a plate, 
and set ina cool spot. If it hardens quickly, the rest can 
be removed from the fire, and poured into glasses which 
have been previously rinsed in cold water. ‘The moisture 
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Fig. 4.—Recerrion TOILETTE. 
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Fig. 3.—WALkiInG Dress.—FRont.—([Sce Fig. 6. ] 


thus left upon the surface of the 
glass prevents the jelly from adher- 
ing too firmly when it has once 
hardened. 

Another good way to test the jelly 
is to drop some of it into a glass of 
cold water; if it sinks to the bottom 
and forms, the syrup is at the proper 
consistency. 

The jelly may not harden at onc ; 
if the glasses are then left uncovered 
(except by wire screens to prevent 
the entrance of insects), and set in 
the strong sunlight, its heat will rea 
dily ‘‘set” the contents. 

During the process of boiling, 
scum forms continually, This must 
be removed with the spoon, as a 
skimmer is useless, and collected in 
a bowl. The poorer the quality of 





Fig. 6.—Back oF WALKING 
Dress, Fa. 3. 














sugar, the greater the amount of scum, and consequently 
greater loss of jelly. 

Some cooks utilize this scum as the basis of sauce for 
pudding, or they mix it with custard for pies, or beat it 
up with whipped cream for layer cake 

Jelly is frequently made from a mixture of fruits, 
raspberries, strawberries, currants, and gooseberries being 
combined all together, or two and two. 

Currant-jelly when used as an accompaniment to game 
is specially agreeable when spiced. Extracts of mace 
cinnamon, and nutmeg are preferable to the ground 
spice, as the last renders the jelly cloudy in appearance 
These extracts are very strong, and great care must be 
exercised when using them; the liquids, usually a tea- 
spoonful of each, are poured into the syrup just previous 
to its removal from the fire. 

When making jelly from larger fruits, such as pears, 
peaches, apples, crab-apples, quinces, etc., the fruits are 
pared and quartered, stewed slightly, if to be passed 
through the jelly press, otherwise allowed to boil until 
tender. In both cases, however, the juice must be allow 
ed to slowly drip through a flannel jelly-bag, in order to 
have the jelly perfectly clear. The juice is then mea 
sured, flavored with lemon juice or a touch of bitter-al 
mond essence, and reduced to jelly as already described 

A delicious jelly possessing a remarkable flavor and 
delicately green in color can be made by stewing unripe 
grapes in a very little water until tender, and then press 
ing out the juice. Unripe grapes, being more acid than 
those allowed to ripen on the vines, require a full pound 
of sugar to every pint of juice. 

Many object to the flavor of jelly made from the ordi 
nary black grape. This flavor is due entirely to the skins 
Excellent jelly can be made from these grapes if the 
skins are removed from the fruit before passing them 
through the jelly press, and the objectionable flavor will 
entirely disappear. 

The best covering for the jelly glasses is made by dip 
ping squares of white paper into the beaten white of egg 
and then pressing them down over the edges of the glass 
es. The egg-white makes them adhere firmly, an | pre 
vents the entrance of air and dust. Jellies are to be kept 
in a dark, cool, but dry place, as dampness is ruinous to 
their flavor, and productive of mildew. Should mildew 
form upon the surface of jelly, it is to be removed with 
a knife. The jelly can be boiled once more, and then 
returned to the glasses (which have meanwhile been thor 


oughly cleansed), and again sealed with new papers 
dipped in egg-white. 
Before storing away the jellies intended for winter use, 


see that the pantry or closet is scrupulously clean. 

Affix a label to each glass and jar, and when dry, 
write upon it with ink the name of the fruit it contains, 
and the date (year) of its manufacture. 
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HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE* 


BY F. W. ROBINSON, 


Avtnor or “ Hen Faor was Her Fortune,” 
“ Lirtie Kater Kirwy,” “ Lazarus yn Lonpon,” ero. 


BOOK I1..—THE NEW LIFE AND 
THE OLD. 


CHAPTER II 
THE ROUGH SKETCH. 
\' IKE GARWOOD was a surefooted bi 


ped, or he would have long ago broken 
his neck at Pengavissy Cove. Even the 
new boots with which a friendly hand had 
provided him had not in any way caught him 
tripping, though he would have preferred 
bare feet in fine weather to trust to. Boots 
were too much of a luxury, especially on the 
Cornish coast. He ran swiftly down to the 
cove, along the shingly path, over the reefs, 
on to the deep bed of sand where Ulric Con- 
sterdine had taken up his post, and was paint 
ing as though his heart was in his work; 
which it was. So absorbed was Ulric that he 
was not aware of Mike's presence at his side 
until the voice of the lad behind his high 
shoulders startled him. 

‘Yes, it’s prime, Mr. Consterdine,” re 
marked the lad, ‘‘and whatever Uncle Samp 
son says. It’s fust-rate.” 

The little man looked round, left off his 
task, and laughed. 

‘*What does your uncle Sampson say, 
Mike?” he asked. 

**Oh, nothin’ much,” said Mike, shuffling 
one foot in the sand and studying the result 
intently. 

‘*That I can’t paint—that I am a fraud and 
animpostor? Out with it,” said Consterdine. 
‘1 like plain criticism.” 

It was strange that Mike Garwood should 
have hesitated at all, but he had done so. He 
had had no fine feelings a few weeks back, 
and would not have understood studying in 
the least the fine feelings of others. 

There had been no feelings to study in 
Nicholson's Rents or in any of the Borough 
slums with which he was acquainted; they 
did not keep the article in stock in those 
quarters, and called a spade a spade, or some- 
thing equally indelicate; but he did not want 
Ulric Consterdine to know what a poor opin- 
ion of his pictures Uncle Sampson really had. 
He could not have explained why he did not 
wish Mr. Consterdine to learn his uncle’s 
opinion; but so it was. Mike had improved 
in manners considerably, though he was not 
aware of the fact; but thus adjured by the 
artist he had no further scrupies. He did 
not know what ‘plain criticism” was, but 
he guessed at it pretty shrewdly. 

Ulric Consterdine listened to Mike’s repe- 
tition of Sampson Kerts’s opinion on his work, 
and then said, sharply: ‘Confusion! Con- 
found his impudence and ignorance!” 

Mike was a little astonished at this out- 
burst, and regarded the painter so gravely 
that Ulric came at once to himself, and 
laughed heartily again. 

* Well, he has a right to his opinion, and 
I’m a fool, Mike, to be disturbed about it,” 
he said; ‘‘ and I dare say this” (indicating his 
painting) ‘‘does not in any way appeal to 
his tastes. Why should it, with the real 
thing before him day after day, weck after 
week, year after year? This will only look 
true to nature away from here, Mike. Why 
should I expect your plain-speaking uncle to 
go into raptures over it? He’s right enough 
it’s not real.” 

‘It’s real enuf,” said Mike, almost in an 
assuring tone of voice; and Ulric laughed 
once more at the lad’s tone. 

**Do you think so?” 

“7a.” 

** Really?” 

**T’d tell you straight if I thought it wasn’t,” 
said Mike; “but it is. I only wish that I 
could grow up by-and-by to do arf as well as 
that—jest arf or a quarter as well,” he added. 

Ulric’s vanity, love of praise, whatever it 
might be, was appeased, and he bestowed 
upon Mike one of his keen glances, which 
took everything in and let nothing escape, 
which was his great faculty of observation, 
that had stood him in good stead, and made 
of him an artist, and brought him a fair 
amount of fame in the world. 

Mike Garwood was standing, with his hands 
in his corduroy pockets, regarding the pic- 
ture before him solemnly, even reverently. 
There was the spirit of the critic in him as 
well as the enthusiast; it was to his boy’s 
mind all so wonderful that this power to re- 
produce nature’s work should be in any man 
like this. He did not know Ulric Conster- 
dine was a great painter—in his line one of 
the greatest and best known—but the man’s 
work affected him. There was magic in it. 

** And how are you getting on with your 
drawing?” asked the little man suddenly. 

“Oh! I was nearly tearing that up this 
mornin’,” said Mike. 

Why?” 

“**Cos it’s clear rubbitch.” 

“Did Uncle Kerts tell you that too?” 

“* Yes, he did.” 

“Good old Kerts,” Ulric said, dryly; “and 
why didn’t you bring it down here, as you 
promised?” 

‘*Oh, here it is, safe enuf! 
it up, but I’m going to.” 

Ulric Consterdine did not reply, but sat on 


I haven't torn 
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his camp-stool, brush and palette in hand, 
and watched Mike disinter from a very deep 
side pocket of his jacket a long roll of paper, 
very much crumpled by the unceremonious 
manner in which it had been stowed away— 
as by an angry and reckless hand at last. 
Mike, a little ashamed of its appearance, turn- 
ed his back, put the paper across one knee, 
and tried to smooth out many creases; then 
he gave the job up in despair, and presented 
the paper, fluttering in the wind, to the ar 
tist. It was a rough sketch enough—and 
‘‘from the round’’—of a big stone vase 
which Sampson Kerts had in his shop, and 
which he used as a copy for his smaller 
work in serpentine—a vase that in itself 
again was a copy in stone from a famous 
work in marble which Italy held in precious 
possession. 

‘Yer asked me to try what I could make 
out of it, if yer recollect.” 

‘** Well, what have you made out of it?” 

‘* An orful mess.” 

‘“Very likely,” said Ulric, taking the 
sketch from him. ‘‘So didthe other Mike 
when he first set up in business.” 

‘What other Mike?” 

‘Michael Angelo. Do you know him?” 

‘Was he a furriner?” 

es. 

‘Did his father sell penny ices in Kent 
Street?” 

Ulric laughed. ‘No, he didn't,” he said. 
“IIe and his father have been dead and 
buried hundreds of years. He was an old 
master, a— But some other time, if I live 
long enough, I'll tell you all about him, boy.” 

‘*Thankee. I like to hear you talk.” 

‘*Thankee to you, sir,” said the other, 
with twinkling eyes, and all the innumera- 
ble wrinkles of his countenance wonderfully 
developed. Then he held Mike’s sketch in 
chalk at arm’s-length, and began to critically 
inspect it. At the first sight of it he took a 
long breath—gasped for breath, in fact—and 
remained silent, with his gaze fixed on the 
drawing Finally he folded it up hastily, 
and thrust it into the pocket of his own vel- 
vet jacket. ‘‘I’ll keep this, Mike,” be said, 
“if you don’t mind.” 

‘ Allright, sir; but it ain’t worth keeping.” 

‘““You’re not satisfied with it?” 

‘*No, I ain’t.” 

‘*That’s a good sign. The man who is 
completely satisfied with his work always 
turns out a fool, Mike.” 

‘**Does he, though?” said Mike, wonder- 
ingly. 

‘Although he never finds that out, and 
dies with a self-satisfied grin on his counte- 
nance. 

Mike did not understand this, but Ulric 
Consterdine had forgotten Mike for an in- 
stant. 

‘‘ Just as my brother Rudolph will pass 
out of an unappreciative world,” he mut- 
tered. 

‘** Who?” asked Mike. 

Mr. Consterdine started at this inquiry, 
gave a flourish with his brush, and nodded 
to Mike as if he had seen him for the first 
time that very instant. 

‘I’m losing the best light and all my ef- 
fects, talking to you Now watch me for 
five minutes, and after that I'll talk to you 
like a father,” he said, easily. 

‘Like a wot, sir?” said Mike, indignant. 

‘*A father.” 

‘““No, no; not a father,” the boy said, 
quickly, and with a visible shudder, ‘‘ Like 
yourself, sir, please.” 

‘* Ay; I understand.” 

And the real father, James Garwood, late 
of H. M. Convict Prison at Dartmoor, still 
sat in an angle of the great red rocks, and 
watched and waited, as the wild beast watch- 
es and waits for its prey 


—_—__—_ 


CHAPTER IIL. 
MR. CONSTERDINE’S OPINION. 


Uric CONSTERDINE went on with his fin- 
ishing touches, and Mike Garwood did not 
interrupt him by a word, or distract his at- 
tention by a single gesture indicative of 
restlessness or mental abstraction. Mike 
was neither restless nor abstracted. Here 
before him was a lesson which he loved to 
see develop under the deft hand of the ar- 
tist, and which he could have watched silent- 
ly and reverently for a lifetime, he thought. 
It was an intense longing of Mike’s to be 
ever at the right hand of the artist. A silly 
craze, Sampson Kerts called it; a clear waste 
of time that he (Sampson) was astonished a 
sensible man like Mr. Consterdine—‘‘as he 
was now and then ”—should in any way en- 
courage. It was making a fool of the boy, 
who was ‘“‘a sharp young customer,” and 
had more in him than he, his uncle, could 
ever have imagined—a boy with ‘‘nous” in 
him. And where Mike got it from was an- 
other matter of deep speculation to Samp- 
son Kerts. Not from his mother—she had 
always been a wilful simpleton, and dull and 
blind to her own interests—not from the mo- 
ther, certainly. And the father— Well, he 
had been a clever sort of scamp before the 
drink got hold of him, and bad company and 
crime; at least people said so who knew 
more about Jem Garwood than he did. And 
then came utter scoundrelism and penal ser- 
vitude. ‘‘ And serve the brute right,” added 
his brother-in-law, when he thought about 
him at all. And he had done so of late 
days, and with Mike at his elbow, and when 
Mike had let out by degrees scraps of the 
history of his father, which had made Mr, 


Kerts’s rough head of hair stand still further 
upright with amazement. 

“Tm glad I’ve got the boy,” he would 
whisper to himself now. ‘It’s the Lord’s 
will that I should snatch him like a brand 
from the burning. The Lord be praised for 
it! And Mike will reward me for my labor 
—he’s more tractable than I fancied—he be- 
gins to know right from wrong. He doesn’t 
scuffle and shuffle about half as much as he 
used to when I talk to him seriously, and 
when that painter chap is gone and not dis- 
tracting the boy’s attention with his nonsense, 
etc.” Sampson Kerts would make a man of 
Mike in good time. Quite a man—a some- 
thing like himself — with God’s blessing. 
Meanwhile Mike was idling his time away 
to his heart’s content; his uncle was certain 
of that, although he permitted it, to show 
Mike that he did not wish to keep too tight 
a hand upon him. Too tight a hand upon 
Mike Garwood, even the serpentine worker 
was sure, would turn out a failure, Mr. Kerts 
not Jacking common-sense, with all his nar- 
row views of life beyond his ken. 

‘**There, Mike; I think we will say ‘fin- 
ished,’” said Mr. Consterdine at last; ‘‘and 
I'll get you to carry that and my easel up to 
the cottage in a few minutes.” 

*“Won't you have the easel left in the 
Droring-room?” asked Mike, indicating by a 
gesture the cove in the rocks into which 
Patty had taken him on the night of his first 
visit to Pengavissy. 

‘‘No; I’m going away to-morrow.” 

““To-morrer! I didn’t know it was so 
soon ;’ and Mike Garwood looked the picture 
of misery as he spoke. It was true flattery, 
and not intended to impress in any way the 
listener; but it did, as true flattery will the 
most unsusceptible nature 

Mr. Consterdine smiled to himself before 
he said, ‘‘A man cannot live in Pengavissy 
all his life.” 

‘*T wish yer could,” Mike blurted out. 

““ Why?” 

“‘T—I don’tknow. I’ma-wondering some- 
times how I shall like this crib without you 
—get on without seein’ you agin, I mean,” 
said Mike. 

‘*Have you any doubts of getting on?” 

‘* Heaps on em,” answered Mike. ‘‘ I don’t 
think he and I will hit it werry long.” 

“Your uncle and you?” asked Ulric. 

Mike nodded. 

“ Wify not?” 

“] don’t know.” 

‘You said you'd try, and try hard.” 

“Yes; but yer said—” And then Mike 
paused, and swallowed something in his 
throat. 

**Go on—I'm listening,” and Ulric proceed- 
ed to fill his favorite pipe.” 

‘* Yer said if I tried my best and didn’t get 
to like him, I might get to like yer instead, 
p’r’aps.” 

“Yes, remember. Well?” 

*‘And I don’t like him—I don’t—much; 
and I do you—Lord knows how much. I 
can’t make it out—I can’t explain—I ain’t 
able,” cried the boy; ‘‘but oh! if you wasn’t 
a-going to hook it clean away from here I 
should be so jolly glad.” 

Ulric Consterdine turned away his head, 
and became extra busy with his tobacco 
pouch and pipe. He had to bend very low 
and with his puckered face close to his knees 
to get a light at all, and then he did not get 
it. When he spoke it was with a croaking 
like a raven for the first minute or two. 
The boy’s genuine outburst had touched his 
heart; but then he was such a soft-hearted 
baby, with his fads and his theories, and so 
easily imposed upon, his sister said. Not 
that Wilhelmina was right, or that he had 
ever been imposed upon, or shown himself 
anything but a keen judge of human nature; 
but that was Wilhelmina’s notion of looking 
at things and keeping him in his place—Wil- 
helmina, who was as soft as he was, at any 
rate. 

‘*T have my living to get, Mike, and I can’t 
get itat Pengavissy,” he said. ‘‘ It has turn- 
ed me in in its time a sixpence or two, but 
I have used up the place, and may not come 
to work here ever again.” 

‘**Oh!” groaned Mike. 

‘*But I remember what I said to you at 
Mrs. Varvish’s as well as you do, Mike,” he 
hastened to add; ‘‘ and my sister and I have 
been thinking it over together, and that is 
why I wanted you to come down here this 
morning for a quiet half-hour’s talk.” 

‘* Yes,” said Mike, eagerly; ‘‘ and so?” 

** And so—this is the output of it all.” 

“Wot is?’ said Mike, bewildered. 
** Where?” 

“T'll tell you when I have lighted my 

ipe.” 

Ulric Consterdine probably wanted time as 
well as a light, he was so long in getting his 
pipe to draw. When that operation was 
fairly accomplished, he said, 

My sister and I are going to Venice next 
week.” 

‘* Where's that?” 

“In Italy. A long, long way, Mike.” 

“ Out of this country? Furrin parts?” 

**Qh yes.” 

** Wot’s the use of goin’ there?” Mike asked, 
in almost an aggrieved tone. 

“Tt’s a place which suits me—which ar- 
tists love—where ideas are born, and grow, 
and expand, and ripen into fruit. But—you 
don’t understand me?” 

‘‘ No, blest if I do,” answered Mike, in de- 
spair. 

‘* Well, I’m going to Italy—to work, and 
to learn to work better; there is no end to 
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learning in my trade; and my sister is going 
to take care of me.” 

‘* And when are you coming back agin?” 

That was the point of immediate interest 
to Michael Garwood. 

“T can’t say—exactly.” 

“Yer ain't a-goin’ to live there allers?” 

‘“No,” replied Ulric; ‘twelve months at 
the most. That will tire me out, if it does 
not Wilhelmina, And when we return, I 
shall come to Pengavissy once more to sce 
how you are getting on.” 

‘* Yes?” said Mike, interrogatively. 

** And finding that you have got on well, 
and with a good character from Uncle Samp- 
son, and with you in the same mind, of 
course, I will, Uncle Sampson consenting— 
as he will do after I have had another talk 
with him—take you away with me.” 

‘*Take me away—to your own ‘ouse?” 

eit i Ss 

**To your own blessed ‘ouse—to work with 
you?” 

‘Yes; to work hard, too, if you mean to 
be worth your salt. No shirking, no flinch- 
ing even from the red-hot ploughshare; no 
larks, I mean, Mike,” he added, as a more 
comprehensible explanation. 

‘*Twelve months; that’s a year, isn’t it? 
Wot an orful long while to wait and think!” 
murmured Mike. 

‘*And work —and hope,” added Ulric. 
““Twelve months, Mike—why, it’s a dream 
to a boy like you.” 

“It’s a sight o’ time,” 
heavy sigh. 

“T shall leave you something to do in over- 
time—a lot to grind at, Mike—work in my 
own line.” 

Mike nodded 
yer?” he said. 

“More than enough,” replied the other 

** Thankee.” 

**We will have a long talk this evening. 
You may come to my room after your uncle’s 
tea.” 

‘All right,” said Mike, with alacrity. 

“‘T shall have a lot of jaw for you,” he 
said, in Mike’s own vernacular, ‘‘and you'll 
have to sit still, and listen, and wonder when 
I'm going to leave off.” 

Mike nodded again. There was a smile 
flickering on the thin lips despite the sad, 
wistful, dog-like expression in the gray eyes 
looking down upon the master. 

“And now be off with my picture—never 
mind the easel, after all—and give it to my 
sister to take care of,” said Ulric; and. 
oh! you need not show it to Uncle Kerts,” 
he added, dryly; ‘‘ he will not understand it.” 

** All right,” said Mike 

He was trudging off with it, when Ulric 
Consterdine called him back. 

“One moment more, Mike,” he = said 
“There's another question I wanted to ask 
you, [remember. Did any one at any time 
teach you to draw?” 

‘* No one has never taught me nothin’,” an 
swered Mike. 

‘*Poor devil! poor boy!” said Ulric, after 
Mike’s shower of negatives. ‘‘ But there’sa 
free hand in your fist, Mike, that I don’t un- 
derstand.” 

‘** My father can chalk on the pavement— 
mackerel and bacon rashers and moonlight 
things. And, yes; he did try to knock it 
into me wunst. And wunst, in the night 
time,” said Mike, following up his reminis- 
cence, ‘‘I chalked old Bailes’s portrait—that's 
the 'spector—on the station-house wall, I re- 
member; and when the peelers cotched sight 
of it in the mornin’, you'd ’a’ thought they'd 
’a’ busted themselves with larfin’. Old Bailes 
didn’t larf, though, not 4 ha’p’orth. He had 
it all rubbed out—sharpish. And nobody 
never guessed I'd done it. I wasn’t going to 
round on myself; not me.” 

Mike’s face was radiant; he had grown ex- 
cited over his reminiscences; here was a look 
back at the past which was not all shadow- 
land, although there was a grimness in its 
aspect which seemed to sadden Ulric Con- 
sterdine. 

“Tell Wilhelmina I shall not be long,” 
the artist said; and Mike, taking this as a 
hint to be gone, shouldered his picture care- 
fully, and walked away along the sand tow- 
ard the reefs and the rocks. The artist 
wheeled round on his stool, puffed slowly at 
his pipe, and looked steadily out at the 
dancing green sea. ‘‘I have found a genius,” 
he soliloquized, “ or the germ of one lying 
dormant, waiting its time, in this poor off- 
shoot of the London slums, or else I am an 
ass or drunk, or going out of the little mind 
that is left to me. A genius. What shall I 
do with him?” 


” 


said Mike, with a 


‘*Leave us enuf of it, will 
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CHAPTER IV. 
FATHER AND SON. 


Mike Garwoop did not make his way 
back to his uncle’s house with one-quarter 
of the celerity with which he had made his 
way down to the sands. He was going from 
the master, the patron, the man who had 
been kind to him, back to the uncle who.was 
as hard and unsympathetic, he thought—he 
knew—as the material in which he had work- 
ed persistently for so long a spell of years, 
and worked well, too Sampson Kerts was 


also an artist in his way—an artist in rock— 
and turned out some creditable specimens of 
his handicraft; and so Art might lie conceal- 
ed in this family, Mike being his blood rela- 
tion—his nephew by pure descent, so far as 
there was any purity in him. 

Mike went along slowly for another reason. 
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He had to take care of the painting; he had 
to poise it carefully on one shoulder, with 
the dry side next to him, and though he had 
not thought of slipping in his headlong de- 
scent to the shore, it was-to his nervous ap- 
prehensions a calamity that might occur at 
any moment over the first sweep of wet 
rocks which he had to traverse before reach- 
ing the steeper ascent. Consequently he 
went along with his eyes on the rocks, and 
unaware of the big, burly, dilapidated being 
who was waiting for him on the higher 
ground, and standing in the way along which 
his quick eye had assured him that his son 
must come and encounter him face to face. 
James Garwood had chosen his position well. 
The path, or rather the apology for a path, 
wound in and out the rocks with a pictu- 
resque and irritating irregularity, and at this 
point neither the man on the sands, nor the 
cottage of Sampson Kerts, nor anything but 
a corner of the bay and a curve of the sea- 
cliffs was to be seen. It was a coign of 
vantage which Mr. Garwood had seized upon 
with the skill of a strategist of the first class, 
and there he stood, bulky and still and for- 
bidding—an ugly blot in the sunshine—wait- 
ing for the son, who was trudging slowly tow- 
ard him, undreaming of the coming revela- 
tion of the paternal presence, which at last 
was only a stone’s-throw from him. 

Step by step, and with his gaze bent down- 
ward, came Mike, thinking of all that Mr. 
Consterdine had said and had implied, and 
recking not of evil—for this must surely be 
the shadow of evil lurking amongst the 
rocks and standing dead in his path like a 
wall—and it was not till he was close upon 
him, and had caught sight of a pair of most 
gigantic boots, that Mike realized danger 
ahead. And then it came to him at once— 
a lurid flash of inspiration—and he looked 
up with a quick, birdJike movement, which 
was natural to him, and saw the figure in his 
way. 

**Gosh!” he exclaimed, going back a step 
or two, and nearly dropping the picture in 
his first dismay. ‘‘Good gosh! Father—is 
it really you?” 

‘I thought you'd be very glad to see me, 
Mike—I knew you would,” said Mr. Gar- 
wood, in a thick, husky voice, suggestive of 
a recent large consumption of alcoholic fluid 
—probably at the White Lion, two miles dis- 
tant, which was the last ‘‘pub” on the way 
to Pengavissy Cove, and James Garwood had 
not been likely to pass that, ‘It’s so long a 
time since I’ve clapped eyes on you, Mike, 
that you are not the same child to me—the 
same boy | was so proud of—the same kid 
altogether. Great heaven above us, how you 
have grown! I—I didn’t expect it; I didn’t 
reckon upon it.” 

‘It’s four years ago since—” 

“Oh, don’t be bashful; you never were,” 
said James Garwood, with half a woolly 
laugh and half a snarl. ‘‘Say since I was 
lagged.” 

** I was jest a-goin’ to say it.” 

‘Good boy! Good, frank, outspoken, 
cheeky lout,” said his father. ‘* An’ it’s so 
true there’s no disguising it. I’m hall-mark- 
ed. I'ma prison bird from the crown of my 
head to the soles of these ugly gov- 
ernment boots. They knew it at the inn, 
and watched me till 1 was off the premises, 
and stood at the door looking after me all 
down the street. Curse them! Curse every- 
body I have met since I have been out of 
quod! Curse ’em all!” 

‘*Have you seen mother?” said Mike, re- 
flectively, and evidently following the se- 
quence. 

‘No, I haven’t seen your mother,” he 
sneered, ‘‘and I don’t want to see her—that 
is, just yet. Your mother and I never agreed 
together. She was jealous of me—always; 
and perhaps she had cause, and perhaps she 
had not. Perhaps I was a good deal sought 
after. That’s neither here nor there, is it?” 








‘*T shall see your angelic mother in good 
time,” said he; ‘‘and she will have seen 
enough of me in about two minutes and a 
half. So there’s no hurry. She would have 
poisoned me long ago, Mike, if there had 
not been the gallows staring her in the face. 
And if I had been in a burial club, or any- 
thing of that sort, she would have chanced 
that. A most dangerous woman, Mike, your 
mother—dreadful!” 

‘* Ah,” said Mike, indifferently. 

‘*But I have heard from her. She wrote 
to me in her last prison letter, and told me 
where you were.” 

‘She did?” 

‘Yes, pon my soul.” 

‘That's a lie,” said Mike, frankly. 

“Why is it a lie, you imp?” 

“Cos she—cos I told her not to,” said 
Mike. ‘‘ And I don’t believe she'd ha’ let it 
out for any money.” 

“Oh! You wanted to get away from me, 
then?” 

ade 

‘“* Well, you haven't, have you?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

‘‘How do you make that out,” he asked, 
‘when I’m here, standing right in front of 
you, a living and breathing example to the 
contrary ?—your own father, who has come 
to fetch you away.” - 

‘Yes, L twig. But I ain’t a-comin’ with 
you never no more, for all that—never, 
shelp me. And I think—” 

““ Well, what do you think? What’s the 
use of your thinking?” 

‘I think that the sooner you clear out of 
this, the better.” 


— Season etenmtaatatrenaediiente tite 
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“Why?” 

“Cos they won’t be glad to see you. Cos 
they won’t have you hanging about here.” 

‘*Won’t have me?” mimicked the father. 
‘This is a free country, isn’t it? And L’ve 
done my bit 0’ time, an’ am free too, ain’t 1? 
And the country don’t belong to Sam Kerts, 
does it? What are you talking about, a 
whipper-snapper like you? Who's going 
to move me if I don’t choose to go, I should 
like to know?” 

Mike could not answer this question, so 
remained silent. If his father did not choose 
of his own accord to leave Pengavissy Cove, 
it would be difficult, perhaps impossible, to 
move him, after all, James Garwood being 

(Continued on page 629, Supplement.) 


COUNTRY LIFE IN ENGLAND. 
BY ELIZABETH W. CHAMPNEY, 

\ THY ‘‘the merrie month of May” and 

the perfect days of June, when all na- 

ture is at its loveliest, should have been set 

apart for the vanities and inanities of the Lon- 

don season is indeed a puzzle to the reflect- 
ing mind. 

That the favored possessor of an estate in 
any one of the fair garden counties should 
desert it just when it is most bewitching, 
and immure himself in the murk and grime 
of the metropolis at the command of fashion, 
seems preposterous enough. ‘The reason is 
found in the fact that London, in common 
with the rest of England, is at her best now, 
and that fashion is not thinking of what the 
country people leave, but of what the city 
has to offer; and so, though her fickle skies 
and smoky atmosphere are a poor exchange 
for the dazzling days of Devon, or the melt- 
ing haze of the northern counties, it is never- 
theless the very finest weather which poor 
old London can furnish, and those who love 
her at all will love her most in May. 

We had come to the city after a week of 
sauntering in Warwickshire, sketching and 
studying that most fascinating of feudal 
ruins, Kenilworth, and taking lovely War- 
wick Castle as its living commentary and ex- 
position. We had driven between hedges 
of blossoming thorn, past Charlecote, where 
herds of Sir Spencer Lucy’s deer were graz- 
ing just where they tempted the youthful 
Shakespeare; and so came, on the eve of 
May-day, to the Red Horse, Irving’s inn at 
Stratford-on-Avon. Here, and in.Shottery, 
Ann Hathaway's village, we steeped our- 
selves in Shakespearian associations. 

It was a pleasant chance that brought us 
to the town for the 1st of May, and it seem- 
ed only appropriate and very natural to see 
the lads and lasses strolling through the 
streets that morning, carrying their May- 
poles or dancing and singing about them. 
‘There were many such troops, some of them 
carrying very elaborate constructions, adorn- 
ed with gay ribbons and garlands; while 
poorer children bore only a branch of white 
thorn, from which fluttered a few gaudy 
tatters—an object fit only to scare the crows. 
All day long the children marched from 
door to door, levying contributions from the 
generous, and singing their ballads. Some 
of the voices were remarkably sweet and 
clear, but we listened in vain for our favorite 
** May-day Song.” 

“If we should wake you from your sleep, 

Good people, listen now, 

Our yearly festival we keep, 
And bring a May-thorn bough. 

An emblem of the world it grows, 
The flowers its pleasures are, 

But many a thorn bespeaks its woes, 
Its sorrows, and its care. 

Oh, sleep you, then, and take your rest, 
And when the day shall dawn, 

May you awake in all things blest— 
A May without a thorn!” 

The only song whose words we were able 
to take down as they were sung was a dog- 
gerel rhyme with an inconsequent but loyal 
refrain. It was sung, however, to such a 
joyful lilting tune, and with such hearty 
good-will, that it was impossible to resist the 
request at its close. 

“Dance around the May-pole— 
‘rip, trip, trot. 
See what a May-pole 
We have got! 
Fine and gay, skip away, 
Happy is the new May-day— 
For God save the Queen!" 
“ Garlands above, garlands below, 
See what a May-pole we can show! 
Gentles and ladies, don’t turn away, 
Make us merry, merry on the first of May— 
And God save the Queen!” 


From Avon, lovely in sunshine, lovelier 
still in moonlight, with the lighted windows 
of Shakespeare’s church reflected in its wa- 
ters, we allowed ourselves to be drawn by 
the attractive power of that great magnet, 
London. But the delicious memory of Eng- 
lish country life haunted us in the midst of 
its gay distractions, and on one of the golden 
days of May we gladly responded to the bid- 
ding of a dear friend, of whose family Eng- 
land is justly proud, and sped away to her 
country-seat in South Devon. 

I can only tell you that this place of en- 
chantment lies near the ancient city of Exe- 
ter, that it is backed by wooded hills, whose 
sombre arcades were lighted up by blossom- 
ing furze, and that it fronts the shifting pan- 
orama of the sea. We drove to it through 
sunken lanes, banked with primroses and 
starwort, or lady’s-smock, so called because 
its white blossoms fleck the grass like linen 
on the bleaching ground. All the early 
spring flowers were out, and later we came 
to know them all—the blue periwinkle and 


bird’s-eye, the gay lords-and-ladies (an arum 
whose purple spikes represent the lords and 
the white the ladies), the tiny butcher’s-broom 
and lesser celandine, the purple orchis and 
the herb-robert, and a dozen others. The 
little wild people of the woods and meadows, 
the lanes, the copses, and the dingles were 
not the only ones in gala attire. As we ap- 
proached and entered the house the air was 
flooded with perfume, for the conservatory 
doors stood open, and the gardeners were 
setting out the hot-house plants in the bor- 
ders, while rhododendrons, azaleas, labur- 
nums, hawthorns, and other flowering shrubs 
spotted the lawn and the thickets with dash- 
es of vivid color; and Dr. Forster’s ‘‘ gay 
vegetables,” great beds of tulip, flaunted their 
flame-like blossoms in the parterre. 

It was not until the next day that we made 
the acquaintance of the garden proper, with 
its staidly ordered beds of old-fashioned flow- 
ers—old-fashioned to us only because we 
have ceased to cultivate the flowers which 
our grandmothers loved, and which deserve 
our affection far more than the gaudy favor 
ites of the hour. 

What is there that strikes the senses with 
such a mingled feeling of acquaintanceship 
and strangeness as a garden in a foreign 
land? Poe could never have written 

“the beautiful Puritan pansies” 
of the gorgeous French variety. In France 
one feels that the pansies are Europeanized 
Americans—old friends that have strayed 
away from home, like so many of our citizens, 

and forgetting their allegiance, have 

“suffered - sea-change 

Into something rich and strange.” 

In England the flowers share the ancestral 
air which clings to everything. Our new 
friends seem to be portraits taken in their 
youth of our great-grandmothers. We have 
wandered far from the type, but the pretty 
English girls we meet need only a little 
dressing of the hair to pose as Romneys and 
Gainsboroughs. So the very flowers have a 
quaint olden-time air, a haunting familiarity, 
as though we had played among them when 
children. Here are London-pride and Can- 
terbury-bells, love-in-a-mist and love-lies- 
bleeding, with bleeding-heart and lady’s-slip- 
pers, stock, clove- pinks, and snap- dragon. 
Some of these will blossom later; but the 
columbine is in bloom now, and bends her 
graceful neck, and looks down lovingly at 
the forget-me-nots and mignonette, and the 
striped ribbon-grass, or ‘‘ gardener’s-garters.” 
The russet and tawny wall-flower is one of 
the pioneers of the season. We did not re- 
alize the full significance of its name until 
we saw it springing from the chinks and 
crannies of ruined Kenilworth—an associa- 
tion which it shares with the harebell, of 
whose proclivities Mrs. Howitt writes so 
charmingly: 

** Old slopes of pasture ground, 

Old fosse and moat and mound, 

Where the mailed warrior and crusader came, 
Rise at the mention of the harebell’s name.” 

The days that we spent in this lovely home 
were all days of delight. The house was a 
museum of beautiful objects of art collected 
during long residence in India and other 
portions of the East; our host a poet and a 
scholar, as urbane as he is learned; our gen- 
tle hostess a most lovely woman; and their 
family and the friends which their charm- 
ing hospitality gathered about them were all 
cultivated and interesting people, lavishing 
every courtesy on the guests from far-off 
America. 

Even the ordinary details of house-keeping 
were interesting to us, because so different 
from our own modus. The Devon cattle are 
celebrated. We saw the great cows standing 
knee-deep in clover, and did not wonder that 
a spoon would stand upright in Devonshire 
cream, which the dairy-maid only stirred a 
few minutes with her pink fingers to change 
into the most delicious butter. Everything 
peculiar to Devon seemed to us delicious— 
the cockles and shrimps, and such tooth- 
some dainties as gooseberry-fool, flummery, 
and tiny tartlets called maids-of-honor; and 
was there ever anything so good, or which 
remains to this day so mouth-watering a mem- 
ory, as the strawberries grown upon the place, 
served with Devonshire cream? 

Music and pleasant society tempted us to 
make long evenings, but we were awakened 
betimes each morning at daybreak by the 
joyous clamor of birds. 

** Summer is y comen in, 

Loud sing cuckoo,” 
we thought, as we heard for the first time the 
somewhat mechanical note of this familiar 
English bird. Other songsters joined in the 
early morning serenade, and listening intent- 
ly we recognized the full rich note of the 
thrush, not the sly hermit of the woods that he 
is with us, but singing boldly in the garden 
shrubbery. Later we saw one. The same 
dark lance-heads spotted its little breast, but 
he seemed to us a larger bird than his Amer- 
ican cousin. ‘‘That is the misselthrush,” 
said Thomas, the coachman. ‘He haunts 
the mistletoe, and some call him the storm- 
cock, and say that when he sings loudest, it 
is a sure sign of wet weather.” 

The blackbird, in reality a black thrush, led 
the feathered orchestra in rich, throaty notes, 
with the self-assurance of a spoiled mestro, 
as though he was quite conscious of his own 
powers, and not at all averse to their display. 
A decided contrast he seemed to the timid 
chaftinches, who are said to relearn their song 
each spring, and are heard practising it cau- 
tiously note by note in sly retirement. 
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Tame pigeons were cooing on the window- 
sill, and we startled their wild brothers as 
we walked that morning in the wood. When 
we reached the open fields we saw the sky 
lark, Shelley's bird, rise spirally from her nest 
in the grass, singing as she mounted 


“Like an embodied joy whose race is just begun,” 


till, apparently exhausted by her exuberant 
flight, she dropped straight as the fall of an 
arrow shot into the air 

I noticed the golden-crested wren, one of 
the smallest of English birds, and the noisy 
jay, and the two brought to mind 
* The lark that tirra lirra chants, 

With hey! with hey! the thrnesh and the jay, 
summer songs for me and my aunts, : 
As we lie tumbling in the hay,” 





one of the many stanzas which prove Shake 
speare’s love for his fellow-songsters. 

It really seemed as if all the woodland 
singers had met for a grand symphony re 
hearsal. Only one voice was missed, but it 
was that of the prima donna My lady 
nightingale was provokingly silent. ~ 

Each day our hostess planned some new 
pleasure. Now it was a delightful luncheon 
party. At another time a drive over the 
beautiful estate of the Earl of Devon, through 
the magnificent park, with its silent compan- 
ionship of amiable trees, the sanguine or cop- 
per beeches giving a touch of autumnal color 
amid the silvery grays of the ancient gum 
trees. The earl’s ‘‘ American garden” —a 
tangle of huge rhododendrons anid azaleas— 
contained the first magnolia ever brought to 
England. 

The most charming excursion made dur 
ing our visit was a delicious sail down the 
silver Dart. An early morning ride by rail 
brought us to the quaint old town of Totnes, 
nestling under the protection of its ‘‘ tors,” 
or round hills. Near Totnes are the ivy 
covered ruins of Berry Pomeroy, once the 
seat of the Seymours. Henry VIIL., on his 
marriage with Jane Seymour, gave the castle 
to her brother Edward, who afterward be- 
came the proud Protector, Duke of Somerset 
and Lord Treasurer of England. 

Beyond Totnes to the north are Dartmoor 
and Exmoor—the Lorna Doone district. ‘The 
gray arched bridge of the town marks the 
head of navigation, and here our merry party 
embarked on a steam-launch, and threaded 
the intricate turnings of this bewitching lit- 
tle stream to its mouth. It was an exquisite 
day of sunshine and melting haze, cloud 
shadows chasing the sunbeams, but not a 
drop of rain to mar the dreamy pleasure in 
which we basked. The river is very serpen- 
tine, and for a long distance we played at 
hide-and-seek with the pinnacled tower of 
the church, now losing it behind a project- 
ing headland, now finding it in some new 
and, as it seemed each time, more picturesque 
combination. 

Sharpham Woods, with their heronry and 
rookery and magnificent wych-elms, one of 
which is said to shade a quarter of an acre, 
seemed so beautiful that we were certain as 
we left them that we had passed the loveliest 
part of the river; but further down the fan- 
tastic boat-houses, built in mock-rustic styles, 
and the still more picturesque cottages of 
the fishermen, with their great nets drying 
on the shore, made just such combinations 
as Constable loved to paint. The Dart is 
represented this season at the Royal Acade- 
my by a landscape by Stuart Lloyd, called 
‘*Dittisham on the Dart.” We came upon 
the luxuriantly wooded hill of Dittisham 
(pronounced Ditsom) with the next curve of 
the river. It is noted for its plums, and its 
trees in the season are all fountains of blos- 
soming spray; but most of its inhabitants 
sing with Isaak Walton, 

“Oh, the gallant fisher’s life! 
It is the best of any; 
Tis full of pleasure, void of strife, 
And ‘tis beloved of many.” 

The fishermen seek the lordly salmon and 
wary trout, and do not disdain the humble 
shrimp and cockle. Lloyd makes one of the 
old fishing-boats a prominent feature in his 
foreground. 

A few more puffs of the little engine and 
we passed an Italian villa, the lovely birth- 
place and home of a bold Englishman, de- 
serted by him for America. Our country 
gave him but a cold reception; for John Da- 
vis sailed away with his two small barks, the 
Sunshine and the Moonshine —and he had 
need of all the light and warmth stored in 
the words—away to the shores of Greenland, 
giving his name to the gates of the icy seas. 
The Dart sent other noted Englishmen in the 
early days to America; for at Greenway was 
born Sir Humphrey Gilbert, who claimed 
Newfoundland for Queen Elizabeth. Here, 
too, lived that gentle knight Sir Walter Ra 
leigh, and to this house he brought the first 
tobacco ever smoked in England. The Dart, 
in common with all rivers, leads to the sea, 
and every English river seems to catch Eng- 
lish hearts in its current, and hurry them 
away from the little island. We were re- 
minded of England’s supremacy over the 
waves by the presence of two huge three- 
deckers, the Britannia and the Hindustan, 
moored quietly in the lower waters of the 
Dart, and used as cadet training ships. The 
Britannia is the largest ship in the English 
navy. The two eldest sons of the Prince of 
Wales were cadets here. The scenes about 
the future naval heroes are now of the most 
peaceful character; but as they sit in the gal- 
lery of the old church at Dartmouth on Sun- 
day mornings, and respond to the prayer in 
the Litany, ‘‘ From battle, murder, and from 





sudden death—Good Lord, deliver us,” they can at the same time 
look down upon the heavy old ehurch door made from the wreck- 
age of the Spanish Armada, and grotesquely hinged with great 
Plantagenet leopards in beaten iron; for it was in the bay below 
that the Spanish ships met the sea-dogs of Devon. ; 

Our little voyage ended at Dartmouth; and after visiting the old 
church, and the quaintly arcaded houses called Butler Row, we 
wandered down a beautifully shaded road to the castle at the river’s 
mouth 

Only two towers remain upon the site of Dartmouth Castle, 
with an ivy-covered church nestling close beside them, and a 
shapeless ruin a little further up the hill. The lower tower, where 
one end of the great chain was fastened which formerly barred the 
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mouth of the river, is now used as a battery, and the taller one as 
a light-house. It was one of the most picturesque light-houses we 
have ever seen, with little muslin-curtained bedrooms, and the lower 
story fitted up by a smiling old woman as a cake shop and restau- 
rant. She obligingly set a table for us under the shadow of the 
ruin; and a dish of cakes, which might for hardness have been 
finely preserved specimens of old plate armor, were presently hack- 
ed and reduced to ruin by appetites whetted by our long walk, 
while merry quips and stories spiced the weak coffee. As yet the 
early gooseberry had not attained its full aldermanic proportions, 
and we were disappointed in obtaining one of the gooseberry tarts 
for which Dartmouth is famous—a tart served with a ladle of De- 
vonshire cream. We sat for a long time looking away seaward, 
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dreaming of the events famous in English history which had taken 
place here—of the fleet of Crusaders which sailed away from this 
port in 1190 under Cceur de Lion; of the thirty-one ships which as- 
sembled here in 1847 to aid in the siege of Calais, and of the terri 
ble reprisal taken by the French in destroying the town thirty 
years later; with many another naval exploit. 

We returned by way of the sea-shore and Torquay, one of the 
gayest of popular modern watering-places, famous for its turbots 
and mullets, and its white villas glistening against the blue back- 
ground of sky and sea. Here formerly was Tor Abbey, one of 
the richest religious houses in England; and here during the summer 
months flock invalids and pleasure-seekers, the wealthy, the fash- 
ionable, and the lazy, as well as true lovers of Nature in her most 
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exquisite phases. The Princess Louise came down from London 
during our visit in the vicinity, to lay the corner-stone of a new 
pier, and on this occasion the place was swarmed with sight-seers. 
It is of beautiful Torbay that Charles Kingsley writes in 
Glaucus: 

‘We cannot gaze on its blue ring of water and the great lime- 
stone bluffs which bound it to the north and south without a 
glow passing through our hearts as we remember the terrible and 
glovious pageant which passed by in the July day of 1588, when 
th¢ Armada ventured slowly past Berryhead, with Elizabeth’s gal- 
lait pack of Devon captains following fast in its wake. ...The 
shére is silent now, the tide far out; but six hours hence it will be 
hufing columns of rosy foam high into the sunlight, and spri 
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ling passengers and cattle and trim gardens which hardly know 
what frost and snow may be, but see flowers of autumn meet the 
flowers of spring, and the old year linger smilingly to twine a gar 
land for the new.” 

Another day gave us a visit to the Cathedral of Exeter, a fasci- 
nating old building erected in the twelfth century. Its grand Nor- 
man towers form the transept—a feature in which it differs from 
the other English cathedrals. So ended our delightful visit; and 
though we have many sunny memories of country life in England, 
notably of Canterbury and Salisbury, Lichfield, Chester, and love- 
ly Warwickshire, on none of these rests the subtle glamour of 
enchantment which will always linger about our memories of 
Devon. 
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CHAPTER VI.—( Continued.)\—tTHE PROPOSAL 


T seemed to Harold that his friend took a parental tone with 
Manon, and he was determined not to be presented to ber as 
her future husband. He was too impatient to post his letter; hi 


went out, and soon found a messenger who undertook to carry it at 
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once to Chfiteau Locronan. When he had 
done this the difficulty that had oppressed 
him entirely vanished. 

He told himself he would win Manon— 
she was so sweet, so gentle, and, above all, so 
innocent; that she would listen to him, and, 
as there was no one else to rival him, she 
would make him happy. 

He went out again. There was no use in 
trying to write his other letters; his whole 
mind was engrossed by the remembrance of 
what he had said to Gilles, and in conject- 
uring what his friend would think of it. 

His letter meantime was travelling more 
quickly than he could have expected. Je- 
han, the messenger, when only a few yards 
out of Quimper, found himself overtaken by 
atwo-horse wagon going at a surprisingly 
rapid pace. The driver offered Jehan a lift. 
He was going to Kergoiit, he said, and he 
would set him down at the foot of the rise 
that led to Chateau Locronan. 

‘**] thank you, friend,” Jehan said, as he 
got out. ‘‘ What is the cause of your hurry 
this evening?” 

‘Taking provisions to Kergoiit” — the 
man cracked his whip—‘‘they have got to 
be there before the master comes home.” 

**Eh, what?” Jehan’s stolid face brimmed 
over with curiosity. ‘Tne master of Ker- 
gout going home! We heard the regiment 
was expected at Quimper, but not for some 
days.” 

‘“‘T have my orders.” The driver shook 
his reins. ‘‘Eh, done, Bibi, hou-li!” he 
yelled, and cracking his whip—this time on 
his horses’ flanks—they started off, and left 
Jehan staring after the wagon. 

Harold had told him to deliver the letter 
only to Monsieur Locronan. Nicolas had 
_— to bed early, and Anne opened the 

oor. 

Jehan stared at her. ‘‘I must see your 
master at once, my girl; I have an important 
letter for him.” 

Anne had been watching nearly all day 
from her dormer-window; she had felt ex- 
cited when she saw the wagon stop and then 
go on toward Kergoiit. It seemed to her 
almost certain that Monsieur de Camaret 
had sent notice of his arrival. ‘‘ You can 
follow me.” Then, as they crossed the hall, 
she added, carelessly, ‘‘ Was there any one 
besides you just now in that wagon?” = 

Jehan looked at her with the contempt a 
male Breton feels for the wits of the inferior 
sex:. “* There was naturally the driver,” said 
he, gruffly; ‘‘horses do not guide them- 
selves.” 

Anne’s spoiling (as her father was wont to 
call it) by the ladies helped her to answer 
Jehan. ‘‘ There was the driver, of course; I 
know that. Lasked you if the wagon carried 
other travellers besides yourself.” 

He looked at lier inquisitively. ‘‘ No, my 
little one. Why pe it? There would not 
have been any room; the wagon was full of 
stores for Kergoiut.” He closed one eye and 
looked solemuly at Anne, and she reddened. 

‘**What do you mean by that?” she said, 
hotly. ‘*‘Do you mean that Monsieur de 
Camaret has come back to Kergoiit?” 

Jehan slowly shook his head. 

** Little girls should not ask questions, un- 
Jess""—he came close to Anne and leered 
down into her face—‘‘unless they want. to 
have their mouths stopped; perhaps they do, 
eh?” 

Anne's eyes were fierce with anger. 

“If we were not at the master’s door,” she 
said, in a suppressed voice, ‘‘I would give 
you a lesson in behavior; you are not fit to 
soil the marble floor of a gentleman’s house 
with your dirty feet. Pig, 1 despise you!” 

She knocked at the door before the man 
could answer. Monsieur de Locronan said 
* Come in” while Jehan was glaring like a 
wild beast at his guide. 

Anne opened the door, and left him to 
make his own entrance. She took care to 
be out of hearing of the bell when, a few 
minutes later, Monsieur de Locronan rang to 
say that the messenger was to wait while he 
wrote his answer. 

‘*Such an animal as that,” the girl said, 
when she related her adventure to the cook, 
‘is only fit to live in a sty.” 

**The animal” had to wait along time be- 
fore the letter was written. Gilles de Locro- 
nan sat leaning back in his chair. He was 
secretly pleased by the news of Manon’s con- 
quest, but he did not show any pleasure. 
The lines on his flat, square forehead seemed 
to deepen as he read; an observer would not 
have guessed that Harold's proposal] relieved 
his friend from considerable embarrassment. 
Till Gilles came to live at Chateau Locronan 
he had not known how sadly everything had 
gone to ruin. He had already been obliged 
to spend what seemed to his thrifty mind 
large sums in building and roofing sheds and 
out-houses, in fences and repairs to the farm- 
houses on the estate. The only retrench- 
ment he had been able to make had been the 
dismissal of his mother’schaplain. He knew 
that this had grieved Manon; he fancied she 
had been shyer with him since the chaplain 
went away; but it saved money; and he told 
his sister she could go to the village church 
for her spiritual requirements, the chapel of 
the chateau being virtually, though not act- 
ually, closed. Gilles smiled at the hope ex- 
pressed in Harold's letter that the difference 
of their religious faith might not be consid- 
ered an objection to his proposal. 

“It would be the same to me if he were a 
Turk. I might draw the line at a Jew, but 
I am not sure of that.” 

The point that delayed his answer was the 
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consideration of Harold's request that Ma- 
non should be left unbiassed. 

He told himself, as he walked up and down 
his dimly lighted study, that such a plan was 
unheard of. If Manon had shown any dis- 
like, it might have been good policy to leave 
her free until Harold had made a good im- 
pression; but she had seemed happy with his 
friend; less shy and nervous, perhaps, than 
she was with her brother. 

Monsieur de Locronan paused in his walk. 
He had heard it said that a woman is not 
usually at ease in the presence of the man 
she loves; but he smiled at this idea, and re- 
jected it as archaic. 

‘*That may apply to love as a passion, but 
in our class of life love has nothing to do 
with marriage—that is, it should have no- 
thing to do with it. Manon will probably 
learn to love her husband after marriage; she 
is, I hope, too well-bred to encourage such a 
fancy beforehand.” 

He remembered, as he walked up and 
down, that after their return from Douarne- 
nez Manon had been shyer with his friend; 
bui, on the whole, her behavior to Harold 
Trenchard had pleased her brother. 

He decided finally to take his own course 
in the matter without pledging himself to 
Harold. He sat down and wrote a kind, ge- 
nial letter, and told his friend to come over 
as often as he pleased. ‘‘ The sooner the 
better,” he ended, ‘‘and you need not warn 
us beforehand.” 

He rang, and despatched the ijetter, but he 
could not rest. He opened the door that led 
to his bedroom, and walked up and down the 
whole length, from the front to the back of 
the house: his bedroom looked on to the gar- 
den, though its only entrance was from the 
study. 

His thoughts were very busy; he was plan- 
ning Manon’s future. This year of inaction 
would be a serious loss to him—and the doc- 
tor had said that even a year’s rest might 
not suffice. Hitherto Gilles had lived up to 
his income, for his reputation had been more 
brilliant than his gains had been; his position 
in Paris entailed heavy expenses, and as he 
intended to take a wife some years hence, he 
did not wish to burden himself by setting 
aside a provision for Manon. 

Her mother’s will entitled the girl to a 
third of the property, but at present this was 
merely an inheritance of debt which threat- 
ened to reduce Gilles’s small capital to a frac- 
tion. 

His step became lighter as he walked up 
and down; he felt that he had done his duty 
nobly in providing his young sister with a 
suitable and excellent husband—a rich man 
too, who would shield her from all the cares 
of life. 

The clock in the hall struck ten, with a 
hoarse repetition of strokes that suggested 
old age. 

Early hoyrs had been especially recom- 
mended to Gilles by the doctors, and as he 
was not allowed to smoke, he usually went 
to bed before eleven. 

He put out the shaded lamp on his desk, 
and went into his bedroom to light the can- 
dies on his dressing-table. Nicolas usually 
performed these duties, but his master ob- 
served that Nicolas was now and then ab- 
sent. He meant, on the first opportunity, to 
inquire the reason of these erratic disap- 
pearances, 

He took up the match-box, then paused: 
he fancied there was a strange muffled sound 
outside his window. 

Gilles stood listening. The country peo- 
ple were honest, and the poverty of the fam- 
ily was well known. There was no fear of 
robbery. 

The muffled sound was repeated. Then a 
pebble struck on the glass of a window in 
the story above, a window to the right of his 
own. 

Monsieur de Locronan’s face flushed hotly 
in the darkness of his room. 

That was Manon’s window, and the pebble 
had been flung to rouse her. His teeth were 
tightly clinched as he drew aside the heavy 
curtain and looked out. 

There was more light outside than he had 
expected; light enough to show him two 
figures standing below the balcony on his 
right. 

He pressed his face against the glass, 
There was only one figure now, a man Jook- 
ing up at the balcony. 

Gilles’s bed had its head toward the win- 
dow, and on the table beside it he always 
kept a loaded pistol. He scarcely knew why 
he did this, unless it was to keep up the war- 
like traditions of Chateau Locronan, and to 
be in keeping with his barred windows; now, 
however, his hand went instinctively to the 
box which held the pistol. 

A window was opened above, and he open- 
ed his with the utmost caution; the figure 
that had stood looking up was slouching 
away in the darkness. Gilles gave a deep 
sigh of relief; his head drooped; he was 
ashamed of his unjust suspicion. It was 
evident that, hearing the noise, Manon had 
opened her window, and that the robber had 
taken fright. De Locronan felt sorry he 
had not sent a shot after him to quicken his 
movements. He thought he would go up to 
Manon’s door and see whether she was fright- 
ened. 

Before he had taken three steps away from 
the window he heard sounds against the 
wall. A branch snapped off from the pear- 
tree and fell to the ground. Gilles’s eye- 
brows drew together ina savagefrown. He 
took his pistol from its case, then he put his 


head out as far as the bars would allow, but 
he could not see what was happening. He 
drew back, raised his hand, and fired at the 
pear-tree. 

There was a cry of terror above. Gilles 
paused to listen, and cursed the barred win- 
dow which prevented him from instantly 
reaching the garden. He hurried across the 
hall to the glass door in the gallery, but the 
opposite door leading on to the terrace was 
double-locked, and had two heavy bars across 
it. It took Gilles several minutes to remove 
these quietly, so as not to disturb the house- 
hold; tor Nicolas and most of the other ser- 
vants slept at either end of this gallery. 

At last the door was open, and he stood 
under Manon’s balcony; but there was no 
one to be seen, and the pear-tree looked as 
usual. His sister's window was closed; the 
night was perfectly still. 

Gilles looked round him. He could not 
surely, he thought, have fancied all this. He 
remembered, as he walked slowly up and 
down the terrace, that one of the doctors 
had hinted to him that an overworked brain 
sometimes created hallucinations, and that 
Monsieur de Locronan must especially guard 
against excessive bodily or mental fatigue. 
He had taken far more exercise during Har- 
old’s visit than he usually did; the excursion 
to Douarnenez had been very fatiguing; and 
since his friend left him he had been stupe- 
fying himself in examining the ill-kept ac- 
counts of Guérik Plon, his farm manager, 
and those of Nicolas Kerlaz. 

Had he been dreaming? And if so, how was 
he to explain that pistol-shot to Manon? 

He went sadly back to his room. He was 
anxious and perplexed, and strangely impa- 
tient as to what the next day would tell him. 


CHAPTER VII. 
FOUND OUT. 


MonstEUR DE Locronan had not slept 
well; he had been pursued with disturbed 
visions; but now having risen, and cleared 
his brains with a cup of strong café au lait, 
he paced up and down the terrace, thinking. 

He looked at the balcony; there certainly 
were several fragments of branches below 
the balcony, but the gardener so seldom at- 
tended to this part of the garden that they 
might have been broken off by the wind and 
left to lie there. The pear-tree grew out of 
the slaty path, and that was so ill kept that 
although it looked extremely rough and dis- 
ordered, Gilles could not positively say he 
saw traces of strange footsteps there. 

After the path came the grass-plot, covered 
with trees, and leading to the flower-border- 
ed path above the river. 

Gilles de Locronan was heavy-hearted; he 
knew that he was suspicious, and he shrank 
from thinking ill of his young sister; but 
now, in broad daylight, he told himself that 
appearances were against Manon. 

He did not believe that any one would 
dare to throw a pebble at her window unless 
he were sure of forgiveness. 

Gilles asked himself why he should trust 
Manon more than he trusted any other wo- 
man. What did he know of her,or of her past 
life? She had been at home only a year when 
their mother died; and during that time much 
might have happened of which he was igno- 
rant. He had scarcely visited Locronan in 
the interval. 

He resolved to question Nicolas: he had 
been meaning to question the old man about 
his own behavior. He went back into the 
gallery and called Nicolas. 

No answer came, and Monsieur de Locro- 
nan walked to the end of the gallery, knock- 
ed at the door of the steward’s room, and en- 
tered. 

Nicolas sat half asleep in his chair; his 
mouth was wide open, and his hair had fall- 
en over his eyes. From his squalid, unwash- 
ed appearance his master decided that he 
had been sleeping there since the previous 
evening. 

Gilles nodded his head at this confirmation 
of a doubt that had more than once suggest- 
ed itself respecting the man; but as Nicolas 
sometimes proved sullen and morose when 
questioned, his master rejoiced in the hold 
thus given him. 

**Nicolas! wake up, Nicolas!” he said, in 
a stern voice. He struck the table close 
by the sleeper a blow with his fist that at 
once opened Nicolas’s eyes. 

‘*Eh, what?” He rose up and looked all 
about him in a dazed way. ‘‘ What is it? 
and where is Anne?” 

Monsieur de Locronan seated himself, and 
then looked at Nicolas till the old man’s 
head drooped forward, and a deep flush 
showed through his dark, dirty skin. 

** What is the matter with you?” his mas- 
ter said, gravely. ‘‘ Are you ill?” 

A cunning twinkle showed in the man’s 
eyes. ‘‘I am not well, monsieur.” 

‘If you are ill, the doctor shall come and 
bleed you, and you shall drink only cold wa- 
ter for a month to come.” 

Nicolas looked up. ‘‘ No, monsieur,” he 
said, humbly. ‘I am not ill enough to need 
a doctor; it isnot that, monsieur.” He look- 
ed fawning, as if he would craw] at his mas- 
ter’s feet. 

De Locronan frowned. ‘No; I see it is 
something much more serious than illness; 
it is something which makes me consider you 
wholly unfit for your post in my household. 
You are a fine example for the rest, Nicolas 
Kerlaz, head servant of Chateau Locronan! 
a worthy head! truly a shining light!” 
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While he spoke in a calm, sarcastic voice, 
Nicolas had fallen into a chair; he sat there 
huddled, his face hidden between his hands. 

Monsieur de Locronan rose. He walked 
to the window and threw it open; the room 
felt close, and it reeked of tobacco and spir- 
its. There was no trace of either on the ta- 
ble, for Anne had been in, and*had removed 
all signs of disorder, lest one of the other 
servants should see them. 

** Nicolas””—Gilles did not turn round— 
“how is it that we have so few visitors? 
There were surely more coming and going 
in my mother’s time.” 

The miserable Nicolas was too much dazed 
to answer at once; his head ached as though 
it would burst, and he had to repeat his mas- 
ter's question to himself before he could un- 
derstand it, 

‘*Pardon me, monsieur,” he said, ‘‘I will 
be back directly.” 

In the passage just outside was a cistern 
with a tap and a trough below it, and when 
Nicolas had splashed his eyes and head, he 
felt wonderfully steadied. It was to be re- 
gretted that he did not put his head under 
the tap, and also make use of the bit of soap 
beside the trough; but Nicolas shrank from 
cold water, however applied, and only a con- 
sciousness of this desperate turn in affairs 
could have made him use it at all on a week- 
day. A hasty rub with the coarse towel be- 
side the cistern helped to clear his wits. 

“Monsieur will excuse,” he said, as he 
went back to his master. ‘‘ If monsieur will 
now say what he wishes to know, I—” 

‘I asked about visitors.” Gilles still 
looked out of window; he wished Nicolas to 
feel that he was deeply offended. ‘I want 
to know what visitors used to come while 
my mother lived here.” 

He turned round impatiently. The cun- 
ning expression he saw in the man’s eyes gave 
him a shock of surprise. There was a secret, 
then, and this drunken brute knew it, and 
hoped to make his peace by telling it. 

Gilles had always possessed a strange pow- 
er of insight into the secrets of others, and 
since his illness this power had become pain- 
fully acute. Yet it had puzzled him that he 
could not read Manon more easily. He was 
conscious of her reserve with him, but his 
want of power with her had helped him to 
believe in her. She had probably nothing to 
hide; he had felt sure that no hidden guilt 
could escape his scrutiny. 

Last night’s experience had upset this the- 
ory. Gilles felt that he had to begin a fresh 
study of his sister, and before he did so he 
meant to get all the light that Nicolas could 
give him. Gilles had loved his father, but 
he had a true Breton contempt for women. 
He had thought his mother good and loving, 
but weak and sentimental; no doubt Manon 
was the same; only in her case, he argued, 
her youth and her beauty added an element 
of danger to the position of a weak and sen- 
timental girl. ‘‘ Why do you not answer, 
Nicolas?” he said, sternly. 

‘*T fear to make monsieur angry. It is 
not with me that he will be angry. but he 
will perhaps blame his ever-blessed mother, 
our dear departed lady—unless, indeed, mon- 
sieur already knows what I mean.” 

‘* Answer my questions, will you? that is 
all Il ask you todo. Were there visitors last 
year at the chiteau, and who were they ?” 

Nicolas looked serious, but secretly he was 
laughing. Here would be a fine triumph over 
Anne, who had flouted him by her refusal to 
marry Guérik Plon, the farm bailiff, because 
she was betrothed to Désiré Leloup. Guérik 
was a prosperous middle-aged man, who rent- 
ed the best farm on the estate, and was said 
to have money enough to buy it any day he 
chose. Nicolas believed that Anne was chief- 
ly answerable for Monsieur Camaret’s visits, 
for he had always come accompanied by his 
man Désiré Leloup. 

‘There were not many visitors, monsieur.” 
He spoke slowly, as if he were trying to re- 
member. ‘* There was Madame la Comtesse 
de Nadaillac, but monsieur perhaps knows 
that the poor lady died last winter. Then 
there was a school-fellow of mademoiselle’s 
and her mother; she was a tall lady, with a 
voice like a trumpet. Eh, mon Dieu! one 
could hear her everywhere.” 

“‘These are ladies; who were the gentle- 
men who came to see my mother?” 

Nicolas again bent his head, as if he were 
trying to remember. 

‘« There was Monsieur Plougastel,” he said. 

His master frowned. Monsieur Plougastel 
was a poor — of Quimper, brother 
of the Jate chaplain. Gilles sat down; he 
knew that if he were patient Nicolas would 
tell what he had to say. 

The old man plunged his hand in among 
his gray hair and violently scratched his head. 

‘* Monsieur must not be angry if I tell him 
of what will vex him.” He tried to look sol- 
emn, but his dark eyes peered cunningly at 
his master. ‘‘It was madame’s doing, but 
one visitor came very often.” 

‘** Who was that?” Gilles said, sharply. He 
was annoyed by the man’s manner. 

“It was Monsieur le Baron de Camaret.” 
Nicolas spoke with a flourish, and then look- 
ed to see the effect of his words. 

Monsieur was perhaps a shade paler, but 
he was on his guard. 

‘* Monsieur de Camaret was here often, you 
say. Did he come at first as a stranger, or 
how was it?” 

Nicolas shook his head. ‘‘ That is what I 
cannot say, monsieur. Madame brought the 
gentleman here herself; I know no more than 
that. When monsieur’s father was living it 
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was different. If a De Camaret had set foot 
in the place we should have been bid to set 
the dogs on him. Monsieur’s father and this 
young officer's father had a bitter quarrel, 
and to this day De Camaret holds land that 
is yours by right, Monsieur Gilles.” 

he old man’s eyes were full of angry 
light. Gilles de Locronan spoke very calm- 
ly as he answered: 

‘* A property cannot be mine by right, Nic- 
olas, which the law has adjudged to some one 
else. The law does not make mistakes. Do 
you say that Madame de Locronan brought 
Monsieur de Camaret here?” 

‘* Yes, monsieur; madame had been away 
at the sea with Mademoiselle Manon ; they 
went to the baths at Roscoff. De Camaret 
came home with them, After that he was 
often here.” 

Monsieur de Locronan did not speak. 

** Monsieur, I have said more than once to 
my daughter that if I had been left free I 
would have clapped tlie young fellow into 
the dungeon till I had learned monsieur's 
pleasure. Great heavens! a family quarrel is 
not a thing to be lightly passed over; above 
all, not by a De Locronan. I have heard my 
father tell how your great-grandfather, mon- 
sieur, defended the house of Locronan against 
his mortal enemy, the Captain De Pont-Croix, 
and beat him off, too, with triumph, and 
then, a month after, De Pont-Croix and some 
of his gang met your great-grandfather rid- 
ing alone on the downs by the sea, and they 
carried him off to the tower of Kernoiiel, 
and he died there, monsieur.” 

He paused, and then, with a savage gleam 
in his eyes, he said: ‘‘ Yes, it would have 
done me good to drop De Camaret into the 
dungeon. It is only to raise the stone out- 
side there, monsieur””—he pointed to the gar- 
den. ‘‘ His grandfather was kin to De Pont- 
Croix.” 

De Locronan shivered at the man’s tone. 
He thought Nicolas looked blood - thirsty 
enough to carry out his wish. 

‘** You seem ill-disposed toward this gentle- 
man,” he said. ‘‘It is hard to condemn a 
man for his father’s doings.” 

‘‘T have other cause.” Nicolas spoke 
gloomily, and in spite of his self-command 
De Locronan’s heart beat more quickly. ‘I 
had provided a husband for my daughter, 
and it seems that she is promised to a soldier, 
De Camaret’s servant.” 

‘* You know the law better than that, Nic- 
olas. Your consent is necessary in such a 
matter. Anne cannot refuse to obey you.” 

Nicolas scratched his head yet more ve- 
hemently. 

‘*T have told her so, monsieur; but her mo- 
ther had permitted this betrothal, and on her 
death-bed my wife told me that I had also 
given my consent. But for that the soldier 
fellow should never have set a foot within 
the doors of the chateau. I do not remem- 
ber to have given consent, Monsieur Gilles.” 

He looked as if he hoped to be released 
from his alleged promise; Gilles, however, 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Tf a man turns himself into a beast,” he 
said, ‘‘ his memory cannot be relied on. But 
your story does not fit, Nicolas. You say 
Monsieur de Camaret appeared only last 
year. Now your wife died before Mademoi- 
selle Manon left the convent school. Had 
the man begun to visit here before the master 
did?” 

Nicolas stared. 

‘Eh, then, monsieur, that is an old story. 
Désiré Leloup is a far-off cousin of my wife's. 
He is half Norman on the mother's side. He 
and Anne are old acquaintances, but he could 
not have come so often if he had not been 
the captain's servant; he goes everywhere 
with De Camaret.” 

There flashed across Gilles the memory of 
two figures in the darkness; one had retreat- 
ed when the other began to climb to Ma- 
non’s window. 

He rose, and stood grasping the back of 
his chair so firmly that his knuckles looked 
white against the thin hands which country 
air and the absence of gloves had turned 
brown. 

‘““The captain and his man have been in 
Africa some months,” he said. ‘‘ They are 
probably still with the army there?” 

Nicolas looked puzzled, and his mouth 
opened wide with surprise at the eager tone 
of this question. 

‘‘T know nothing,” he said. ‘‘ They may 
stay on in Africa; I hope they will. The 
person who can tell you is my daughter 
Anne.” 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


WHAT TO EAT, AND IlOW TO 
SERVE IT. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK, 


XVI.—FAMILY LUNCHES FOR 
SPRING. 


oa menus for simple home lunches, 
given as were those for breakfasts—ten 
for each season—are not designed to serve 
as exact guides, but merely as suggestions 
to the house-keeper. They may easily be 
improved upon or altered. To some they 
will doubtless appear much too simple, while 
others may condemn them as being too elab- 
orate. Certain selected recipes will aceom- 
pany them. 


1. 
Baked Cheese Omelet. Toasted Crack rs. 


Strawberry Jam. 
Cocoa. } 
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Baked Cheese Omelet.— Two eggs, 2 cups 
milk, 1 small cup grated cheese, 1 small cup 
fine bread-crumbs, salt and Cayenne pepper 
to taste, 1 table-spoonful melted butter. 
Soak the crumbs in the milk, in which you 
have dissolved a tiny pinch of soda; beat the 
eggs light, and add to the bread and milk; 
stir in the butter, the seasoning, and, last of 
all, the cheese. Bake in a well-greased pud- 
ding dish, and eat at once, before it falls. 

Toasted Crackers.—Split and toast Boston 
crackers. None other are quite as good pre- 
pared in this way. Butter them weil on the 
inside, lay the two halves together, and serve 
them in a hot covered dish. They are not 
nearly so good when they are cold. 


Ham Fritters. Baked Bananas. 
Bread-and-Butter, 
Ginger Snaps. 
Tea. 


Ham Fritters.—Two cups minced cold 
ham, 1 egg, half-pint good stock, salt-spoon- 
ful dry mustard, teaspoonful Worcestershire 
sauce, tiny bit of scalded onion (chopped), 
half teaspoonful minced parsley, 1 table- 
spoonful butter, 1 teaspoonful flour. Heat 
the stock to boiling, and thicken it with the 
butter and flour rubbed together; stir into 
it the ham, seasoned with the mustard, onion, 
Worcestershire sauce, and parsley; add the 
beaten egg. Pour the mixture on a flat plate 
to cool. When cold and firm, make the mix- 
ture into flattened balls about the size of a 
small plum; drop each into a batter made of 
a cup of flour, two teaspoonfuls of melted 
butter, a small cup of warm water, the beat- 
en white of an egg, and a little salt. Lay 
each fritter out of the batter into boiling fat. 
They will puff up at once, and should be of 
a delicate brown. 

Baked Bananas.—Select large ripe bana- 
nas, and bake them in the oven as you would 
potatoes. When the skin begins to split at 
the seams they are done. ‘Take them out, 
and serve one to each person, as a vegetable. 
They should be peeled, and eaten with but- 
ter and a little salt, 

Bread-and-Butter.—Butter bread a day old 
on the loaf, and cut into thin slices. Double, 
the buttered side inward. 

Ginger Snaps.—Two eggs, 2 cups sugar, 1 
cup butter, 2 teaspoonfuls ginger, 1 teaspoon- 
ful cinnamon, flour to make a stiff dough. 
Roll into a thin sheet, cut into rounds, and 
sprinkle with granulated sugar before baking. 
Watch closely or they will burn. 

3. 
% A Scrap Hash. 
Oranges. 


Rice Bread. 


A Scrap Hash.—Two cups cold beef (roast, 
boiled, corned, or fresh), 1 or 2 cold sausages, 
2 or 3 slices cold bacon, 1 cup cold potato, 4 
olives, table-spoonful Worcestershire sauce, 
a little cold stewed tomato (if you have it), 
half an onion minced fine, 1 cup gravy or 
soup stock, or 1 cup boiling water and a table- 
spoonful of butter. Heat the gravy or stock 
to boiling in a frying-pan; stir into it the other 
ingredients chopped jine, simmer for fifteen 
minutes, stirring constantly. You can either 
serve the hash soft or let it brown on the bot- 
tom. Olla podrida though it seems, it will be 
savory, and will be relished by nearly every 
one, 

Rice Bread.—Two cups milk, 2 cups boiled 
rice, 1 cup white corn meal, 3 eggs well beat- 


eu, 2 table-spoonsfuls butter, teaspoonful 
salt. Bake in a hot oven, in rather shallow 
pans. 


4. 
Liver Toast. Rusk. 
Stewed Pie-plant. 
Light Cakes. 


Radishes. 


Liver Toast.—One cupful cold boiled or 
stewed liver, half cupful brown gravy of 
any sort, enough mustard, salt, pepper, and 
Worcestershire sauce to season the liver 
highly, several squayes of buttered toast. 
Rub the liver smooth with the back of a 
spoon, add the seasoning, heat to boiling with 
the gravy, and heap or spread upon the toast. 
Set in the oven two minutes before sending 
to table. 

Rusk.—Two cups milk, 2 eggs, 24 cups 
flour, half cup butter, 1 cup sugar, half a 
yeast cake dissolved in warm water. Set a 
sponge made of the milk, the yeast, and part 
of the flour—enough to make a good batter. 
Let this rise all night. In the morning work 
in the beaten eggs, the sugar, butter, and the 
rest of the flour. Knead well, and make 
into balls with the hands. Set these together 
in the pan, let them rise until light, and bake 
in a steady oven. Just before taking them 
out brush the tops with molasses and water. 


Panned Oysters. Lunch Biscuit. 
Stewed Prunes. 
Ginger Snaps. 


Panne< Oysters.—Cut small rounds of toast 
to fit the bottom of deep, straight-sided patty- 
pans. Prettier than these are the little ‘‘ nap- 
pies,” or china fire-proof dishes, that come for 
this purpose. Moisten each piece of toast 
with a spoonful of oyster liquor, lay on it as 
many oysters as the pan will easily hold, 
sprinkle with pepper and salt, lay a small 
piece of butter on top, and set in the oven 
for a few minutes until the oysters begin to 
crimp. Serve in the pans, 

Luneh Biscuit.—Two cups flour, half cup 
milk, 1 “ee: 1 table-spoonful butter, 1 table- 
spoonful ba 





king-powder, salt-spoonful salt. 


Chop the shortening into the salted flour, 
pour in the beaten egg and milk, making a 
soft dough, roll out, cut into rounds, and 
bake. 
6. 
Deviled Mutton. Hashed Potatoes. 
Hot Loaf Bread. 
Orange Marmalade. 


Deviled Mutton.—Rub slices of rare mut- 
ton with a mixture made as follows: 1 tea- 
spoonful Worcestershire sauce, 1 teaspoonful 
vinegar, 1 teaspoonful made mustard, table- 
spoonful melted butter. Let the meat lie in 
this for an hour. Then dip each slice in a 
frying batter made as directed in recipe for 
‘*ham fritters,” and fry in deep fat. Or the 
deviled meat may simply be broiled over a 
clear fire. In either case serve very hot. 

Hot Loaf Bread.—Set a loaf of French 
bread in the steamer for fifteen minutes, then 
in a hot oven for five minutes. Serve wrapped 
in a napkin, and cut on the table. 


Caviare Toast. Cold Meat, 
Baked Potatoes. 
Strawberries, unhulled. 


Caviare Toast.—Buy the Russian caviare, 
which comes in small tin cans. Cut your 
bread into neat squares or rounds, removing 
the crusts; toast and butter it, spread with 
the caviare, and set it in the oven five min- 
utes before serving. 


Scalloped Cod. Oatmeal Gems. 
Boiled Potatoes. 
Guava Jelly and Crackers. 


Scalloped Cod.—Two cupfuls picked cod- 
fish, 1 cupful drawn butter (with an egg beat- 
en in it), 1 teaspoonful minced sour pickle, 1 
table- spoonful Worcestershire sauce, fine 
bread-crumbs. Have the drawn butter hot, 
stir the fish into it, add the pickle and sauce, 
pour into a buttered baking dish, sprinkle 
with crumbs, dot with bits of butter, and 
bake. 

Oatmeal Gems.—Two cups of the finest 
oatmeal, 2 cups milk, 2 eggs, 1 table-spoonful 
butter, 1 table-spoonful sugar, 1 salt-spoonful 
salt. 

9. 
Scrambled Eggs with Asparagus. Bread and Butter. 
Cheese Biscuit. 
Lettuce Salad. 


Scrambled Eggs with Asparagus.—Six eggs, 
1 table-spoonful butter, 2 table-spoonfuls 
milk, salt and pepper to taste, green tips of a 
bunch of asparagus boiled tender. Put the 
butter and the milk into a frying-pan, break 
the eggs into this, and stir until they begin 
to thicken; put in the asparagus tops, sea- 
son, and remove to a hot dish. 

Cheese Biscuit.—One cup grated cheese, 1 
cup flour, 1 egg, pinch of salt, dash of Cay- 
enne. Mix all together, roll into a sheet, cut 
into rounds, and bake to a light brown. 


10. 
Lobster Croquettes. Graham Bread. 
Saratoga Potatoes. 
Strawberries and Cream. 


Lobster Croquettes.—Meat of one large boil- 
ed lobster, half-pint white sauce, 2 eggs, 
juice of a lemon, salt and Cayenne to taste. 
Mince the meat fine, stir it into the white 
sauce, add the eggs well beaten, and last, the 
lemon juice. Turn out on a plate to cool. 
When perfectly cold, form into small cro- 
quettes with the hands, roll in beaten egg, 
then in fine cracker crumbs, and fry in deep 
fat. 


ODOROUS GUMS AND 
BALSAMS. 


gers may be corners in wheat and cor- 
ners in oil and corners in pork, and the 
house-keeper will not perceive that she is 
very materially affected by them; but when 
it comes to a corner in camphor in the spring 
of the year, with all the winter woollens and 
skins and furs to put away, it is quite a dif- 
ferent thing. Although the circumstances 
of a short crop and a British syndicate of 
buyers have brought about a stringency in 
the camphor market just now, yet the house- 
keeper, who hates to pay a double price for 
anything, may comfort herself with the re- 
flection that she is, on the whole, as well off 
without her camphor. Where sbe would 
administer it internally as a carminative or a 
stimulant, or with olive-oil or chloroform as 
a liniment, there are other drugs that may 
take its place, at any rate, temporarily, drugs 
as potent, and perhaps more safe; and al- 
though she can hardly believe it, neighbors 
of hers have found their furs when well 
whipped, so that no moths’ eggs remained in 
them, and then hermetically sealed, so that 
no moths’ eggs would be laid in them, 
quite as safe the next year as if laid away 
with pounds of gum-camphor and rags 
saturated in spirits of turpentine. Very 
possibly we are loath to abandon our cam- 
phor, both from long remembrance of its 
domestic use, and from some romantic asso- 
ciation of ideas with the East and the al- 
mond-eyed Celestial, fancying in our child- 
hood the aromatic gum exuding from some 
wondrous tree that never was on shore cer- 
tainly, gum which is really obtained by 
means of processes of evaporation from the 
wood of the camphor-tree soaked in iron ves- 
sels under a gentle heat, the tree a smooth 
and handsome stem, bearing thick evergreen 
branches. That camphor which really ex- 
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udes is found in huge masses in the heart of 
a gigantic aromatic tree of another kind, 
of which our camphor-wood boxes are made, 
and is never seen in this country, but is all 
bought by the Orientals themselves, who, in 
deference to a groundless whim—since it has 
really no more virtue than the other kind— 
pay for it more than a hundred times as 
much as for the sort which is exported to us, 
and which has to be laboriously refined and 
purified after it reaches us. Only in Venice 
at first, and afterward in Holland, was the 
process of purification known, but now it is 
largely conducted by our own importers. 
Crude or refined, it is not a drug to be used 
without directions, as where some people can 
take a large dose with safety, others are af- 
fected to giddiness, and sometimes to con- 
vulsions and loss of consciousness, by the 
same amount, and it has even been known 
to produce a fatal result. 


SWIMMING AND BOATING 
FOR BOYS. 
BY KATE UPSON CLARK. 


“FT NEVER would allow my boy to learn 

to swim,” said the mother of an only 
son; ‘‘and I never could bear to have him in 
a boat. Skating Il always detested, and bali 
playing I consider vulgar. He had a horse 
for riding, and he was always allowed to 
walk as much as he chose.” (!) 

Her hearers understood why it was that 
her son had grown up to be a narrow-chested 
and delicate man, and were thankful that 
he was permitted to go out-doors at all in 
his boyhood. 

Fortunately this young man had possessed 
a strong love for walking, and aiso for study, 
which had kept him from inanition, and also 
out of mischief. But foran active, full-blood- 
ed boy not decidedly studious, such a bring- 
ing-up as has been described would have 
meant either ruin or death. 

There is no need to descant upon the man 
ifold attractions and uses of swimming. All 
proper precautions for his safety should be 
taken, but your boy should learn to swim 
Never let him go into the water unless he is 
well; neither let him go alone or with flighty 
boys only, even when he has mastered the 
art of natation—cramps and accidents of all 
sorts are too common for that. Keep him 
away from rapids and whirlpools, and im- 
press upon him at every opportunity, by an- 
ecdote, precept, and example, the necessity 
of exercising prudence in the matter. Espe- 
cially see that he is fumiliar with remedies 
for cramp, and with the modes of reviving 
the drowned. Many a valuable life has been 
lost because a boy’s companions did not 
understand how to use proper restoratives 
when his body was first recovered from the 
water. 

Teach your boy the importance of staying 
in the water but a few moments at a time, 
and of being very active during those mo- 
ments. It is better to go in several times 
each day, staying only ten or fifteen minutes 
ach time, than to go in once for an hour. 
Boys do stay in for two hours together, and 
live through it without apparent harm, but 
it is at a deadly risk. Twenty minutes in 
fresh-water and half an hour in salt-water 
are safe limits. 

When your boy knows how to swim in 
deep water, and not until then, allow him to 
go out alone in a boat. When he has mas- 
tered the simple rules for rowing, paddling, 
and sculling, by all means have him learn 
the management of a sail-boat, under some 
cautious and expert skipper, unless his fa- 
ther or some near relative is able and willing 
to instruct him. 

At five o'clock one morning on a well- 
known beach, a heedless and undisciplined 
youth, who had been allowed to have a yacht 
before he could swim a stroke, overturned 
his craft, and instead of clinging to it, as all 
boys should be taught to do when overturn 
ed, he drifted about in the water, sinking 
twice before aid could reach him. The peo- 
ple in the twenty or thirty cottages which 
were clustered thickly upon this beach were 
aroused from their sleep, and looking from 
their windows, most of them could see this 
foolish and headstrong young fellow, whose 
lavish spending and loud boasts had made 
him a conspicuous figure among them, and 
their knowledge of his stupidity naturally 
made them fearful that he would be drowned 
before aid could reach him. Although he 
did not appear to be more than a few boat’s 
lengths from the shore, it seemed a lifetime 
to the compassionate lookers-on before a lob- 
ster-man, who by chance was near at hand on 
the rocks, could push his boat off and reach 
the hapless young fellow. Many of those 
who witnessed the thrilling spectacle of his 
rescue when he had risen for the last time 
were unable to recover from the strain for 
weeks. All of them were taught one im- 
pressive lesson. It was never to allow any 
one under their control to have a boat until 
he had learned to swim. In the out-door 
sports of old England lies one secret of the 
sturdy strength, the wholesome appetite, and 
the sound digestion of that nation. Intro- 
spection, morbid self-brooding, even estab- 
lished disease flee away before ‘‘the rigors” 
of good open-air exercise; and nothing in 
this line is more salutary and delightful than 
swimming and its twin- brother boating. 
ee be *‘ mean ” to the boys; let them learn 
both. 
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HAMPTON 


HAMPTON COURT PALACE. 


ONTINUING our interesting series of 

/ historical pictures, we this week display 
the Lion Gates of Queen Anne, with the 
state-coach and its liveried footmen gayly 
approaching them, and a view of the east 
front of Hampton Court Palace in the time 
of George II. These pictures of a splen- 
did and venerable English palace ought to 
awaken in our readers the desire to renew 
their acquaintance with the dear old mother- 
land; and to this end the reading of Thack- 
eray’s Four. Georges, or the later and admira- 
ble work on the same period by Justin 
McCarthy, will be found a pleasant occupa- 
tion during the summer days. 














HAMPTON 


COURT PALACE—EAST FRONT IN 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 


THE 


THE VILLAGE BRIDE. 


See illustration on double page. 


N this charming picture, exhibited in 1761, 
the famous French painter J. B. Greuze 
displays the qualities of freshness and tender- 
ness, the wonderful vigor of tint and firmness 
of line, which characterized him in the zenith 
of his powers, The situation is one that ap- 
peals to every sympathetic heart. Here are 
the young couple—the bride enchanting in 
her soft delicacy, the bridegroom a little shy 
and self-conscious—receiving the congratu- 
lations of their kindred and friends at the 
moment when the articles of agreement pre- 
ceding the wedding ceremony itself have 
been signed. Nothing can be lovelier than 
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TIME OF GEORGE II.—Drawn sy Cuar_es GREEN, R. I. 


the expression on the face of the young girl 
at this most sacred hour of her life, and every 
other face in the group seems somehow to 
pay tribute to hers. One realizes in looking 
at this beautiful engraving that in art alone 
is found the true earthly immortality. 


A PUBLIC SCRIBE IN SPAIN. 

8 Nper bigs yrs in Spain, where the lux- 

uries of travel have never penetrated, 
have often remarked the fresh and smooth 
appearance the women of that country can 
present after accomplishing a hard journey 
by diligence or even by train, which would 
leave members of the same sex but of other 
nationality crumpled, not to say bedraggled 





and woe-begone. But with a handkerchief 
dipped in cold water and passed over her 
face, with a clever manipulation of skirts, 
the sefiora appears fresh and smiling as when 
she left her home. This probably results 
from the training of the Spanish woman that 
begins when she is a child. From the low- 
est to the highest class she is taught to exer- 
cise a personal care over her wardrobe. Par- 
ticularly is this true of the sefiora of the 
people, who receives her costume of funcione 
or gala (a marvellous high-colored and em- 
broidered skirt aud jacket) a year after her 
first communion, and who will wear it on 
every great occasion of a public or private 
nature in which she shall take part till her 
death. It may even have descended to her 

















COURT PALACE—QUEEN ANNE’S LION GATES.—Drawn sy CHar.es Green, R. I. 
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AUGUST 9, 1890. 


from her mother, and she may hand it down 
to her daughter—this inheritance is not com- 
mon, however—but in either case it will be 
undimmed in color and untarnished in orna- 
ment. 

In the painting minute and careful atten- 
tion has been paid to the details of the cos- 
tume of the woman, who, on an occasion so 
important as the employment of a public 
scribe in matters personal to her family, has 
donned according to usage her bravest attire. 
The figure of this woman is most ordinary 
and most admired in Spain. There embon- 
point is held in great esteem, and the plump- 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





A PUBLIC SCRIBE IN SPAIN. 


Exoravep By Cu. Bavpe rrom THe ParntinG By Jiminez-Prizto 1x THE Parts Saton (Cuamp pe Mars), 1890 


est—a stronger word would serve better— 
sefiora or senorita calls out most frequently 
the exclamation, ‘‘ Viva tu mare!” 

Scenes like this depicted by the artist 
are to be met with in the north of Spain 
rather than in Andalusia; in cities like Bur- 
gos, Alcala, or Valladolid, where the struggle 
to wrest existence out of a stony soil has 
sadly interfered with the education of the 
masses. Alcala, since the removal of the 
once famous university, has of all Spanish 
cities degenerated into the deepest ignorance. 
Its picturesque side remains, however, and 
is even enhanced by the surrounding mental 





gloom. Nevertheless much of the beautiful 
architecture of the place is fast disappearing 
The carved doors of the picture were saved 
out of the ruins of the College of San Ilde- 
fonso, the demolition of which was begun 
for the sake of the materials, but fortunately 
bought back and rescued by the corporation, 
with the intention of preserving the site as a 
sepulchre for Cardinal Cisneros, who was ed- 
ucated at this college and became its great 
benefactor. 

The canvases of Prieto-Jiminez, as is al- 
ways the case with the Spanish painter, are 
marked by great richness of coloring. He 








ane 
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differs from his contemporaries in the choice 
of subjects, they for the most part going to 
history for inspiration, rebuilding its ruins, 
and repeopling them with kings and queens 
in gorgeous robes, with cardinals and pages 
in dazzling liveries. But Jiminez finds in 
the daily life of modern Spain ample mate 
rial for his pencil to work on. He selects a 
group at a street corner of people talking to- 
gether, or engaged in some homely occupa- 
tion, and he paints it in all its details with a 
frankness and a courage that make an ad- 
mirable impression. We know that this pic 
ture will be a favorite in the Bazar gallery. 
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ANSWHRS 70 CORRKSPONDENTS. 


Morueriess Grar.—At a church wedding with five 
bridemaida, the bride usually wears a white silk or 
satin dreas and tutle veil. The black and gray combi- 
nation is only suitable for a travelling dress that the 
bride wears during the ceremony. It should be made 
of gray drap dete, or of faced cloth in tailor style with 
black galloon or braid trimming. A small gray straw 
toque with gray gloves, no veil, and a bouquet of white 
flowers, will complete the toilette. One or two bride- 
maids should be similarly dressed. The groom wears 
a black frock-coat, black or white vest, gray trousers, 
pearl gloves, and white silk four-in-hand necktie. The 
groom orders the flowers, and gives the nshers their 
gloves. The bride gives the bridemaids’ gifts. The 
ushers enter first in puirs, then the bridemaids, and 
last of all the bride and groom; this order is reversed 
on leaving the church. You would find much assist- 
ance in Manners and Social Usages—a volume on eti- 
quette that will be sent you from this office on receipt 
of $1 25 

Jury.—Make your white alpaca dress with a round 
waist, full white surah sleeves, and habit skirt trimmed 
with rows of white gros grain ribbon on the waist and 
skirt, like the dress illustrated on page 492 of Bazar 
No. 21. The grenadine will be in excellent taste wade 
with a full waist, full sleeves, and straight skirt, with 
yuipure insertions let in as trimmings, and some rib- 
ane on the bodice. Low-throated collars are not in 
good taste for street dresses, 
able for second mourning 





The otter cape is suit- 
Use fish-net for sleeves 


and side panels of skirt with your gray India silk. It 
is entirely too soon to speak positively about your 
winter wardrobe, but a gray cushmere and a black 


wool dress trimmed with silver will be in good style. 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 

has been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It svothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea, Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[Adv,} 

Buenert’s Fravortne Extracts are invariably 
acknowledged the purest and best.—[Adv.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & C0.’S 


Breaklast Cocoa 


Is absolutet re and 
it is sella. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economical, 
costing less than one centacup. It is 
delicious, nourishing, strengthening, Ea- 
S8ILY DIGESTED, and admirably adapted 
f for invalids as well as persons in health. 






Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


UNRIVALLED 
Sweet Perfumes 


for all who 
like delicate and 
concentrated 






















IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETUER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 


DOES YOUR B Ay 
If so. wh COLIC | h 

5 e % 
c URE will relieve | t in Wantnuses) hates ~ na 


y that dees not contain Opium 
mous drug. Sen cents for 


*pekSa MBING CHEMICAL Co 
PE. 3! Box 334, At anta, Ga, 





or any other 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 

This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders. Sold only in cans, 

Royat Baxine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Comfort for Hot Weather 


The Crown Perfumery Cos 
INVIGORATING 


one iy 


INIHS3Y449y 
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POSITED iN THE PATENT OFFICE 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO, 
177 NEW BOND ST. LONDON. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE 





“Our readers who are in the habit of purchasing that 
delicious perfume, Crab Apple Blossoms, of the 
Crown Perfumery Company, should procure also a bottle 
of their Invigorat vender Salts. No more 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 





CASH'S 
HEMSTITCH 
FRILLING 


FOR 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S 
| WEAR, 
PILLOW SHAMS, &, 





SOLO BY ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


J. & J, CASH, 


NEW BOOK OF STANDARD PAT- 


E 
TERNS FREE BY POST, ADDRESS 


92 CREENE ST.,N.Y. 





HIRES’ 


25e HIRES’ IMPROVED 25¢ 


ROOT BEER! 


IN OUD, WO BOILINCOR STRAINING EASILY MADE 
THIS PACKAGE MAKES FIVE GALLONS. 


ROOT BEER. 


The most APPETIZING and WHOLESOMB 
TEMPERANCE DRINE in the world. 
Delicious and Sparkling. TRY IT. 


Ask your Druggist or Grocer for it. 
Cc. E. HIRES, PHILADELPHIA. 


NO DINNER 


is Complete without Soup. 
8y Using Armour’s Beef Extract, 


you can make delicious 
soup for six persons ata 
total cost of ten cents. 


Armour’s Extract. 
For Soups, Sauces, 

Bouillon or Beef Tea. 

The Strongest, Richest, 
ost Nutritious, 

AND THEREFORE 

y The Most Economicai. 
For Sale By Druggists and Grocers, 


warded the Gold Medal, Paris, 1889, 







































HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW GOLUTION 
~ 





AND THE GROWTH 
. e 7 


cinemas 
FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST 
INJU 


+ . 
RY _ OR DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE SKIN. 





NOT FAIL. 





Recommended by all 


to the skin, 
to destroy its growt 


full address written plainly. 
same as cash. 






aa; LOCAL AND 
NK GENERAL AGENTS 
iM) WANTED 
/OK FAILURE OR 





Cures where all else fails. 


scaled from observation) on receipt of price, @1. 


Best Cough Medicine. Recommended by Physicians. 
Pleasant and agreeable to the 
taste. Children take it without objection. By druggists. 


CONSUMPTION 


Discovered by Accident.—Iy Compounprne, an incomplete mixture was accidentally 
spilled on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was 
completely removed. We purchased the new discovery and named it MODENE. It1s perfectly 
pure, free from ail injurious substances, and so simple any one can use!’. 
surely, and you will be surprised and delighted with theresults. Apply for arew minutes and the 
hair disappears asif by magic. It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used 
for a like purpose, and no scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. 


It acts mildly but 


ITCAN 


If the growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy 
growth such as the beard or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the 
roots are destroyed, although all hair will be removed at each application, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROL Y 818. 





who have tested its merits—Used by people of refinement. 


Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene, 
which does away with shaving. 
rendering itsfuture growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 
Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 

i Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely 


1t dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 


per bottle. Send money by letter, with your 
Oj’ Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the 


(ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PaPER.) Cut this advertisement out. 
MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, 0., U. S.A. 
Manufacturers of the High é 


est Grade r Preparations. 


Le You can register your letter at any Post-office to insure its safe delivery. 
THE SLIGHTEST INJORY. CP EVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. 













Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 





Ay cleanses the teeth ana purifies the breath. 
Absolutely pureand harmless. Put up in metal boxes 
with Patent Extension Measuring Tube. rice, 25c. 


AN ELECANT TOILET LUXURY. 
Very Convenient for Tourists. ~ 


Sold by all Dealers or mailed on receipt of price. 
Address Dr. I, W. LYON, 88 Maiden Lene, v x. 


DOES 


YOUR BABY 


CHAFE EASILY? 
LAZELL’S 
LYy-COoO-DINE 
(REGISTERED), 

NATURE'S OWN NURSERY POWDER, 
CURES CHAFING, 
and keeps the skin in healthy condition. 
SAMPLE FREE. 


LAZELL, DALLEY & 00., 


Rowland’ 
Odonto 


A Rare, Fragrant, non-Gritty Tooth Powder, Whitens 
the Teeth, Prevents and Arrests Decay, Hardens the 
Gums, & Sweetens the Breath. Ask Druggists for Row- 
land’s Odonto, of 20 Hatton Garden, London, England. 





USE 
ZADOC PORTER'S 
MEDICATED 


STOMACH BITTERS 


for dizziness, sick-headache, and 
to correct the ill effects of un- 
wholesome food, 25 and 50 cents 
per bottle. 
RUCKEL & HENDEL, 
New York. 


ALL FAT PEOPLE 


can safely Reduce Weight and Cure Corpulency 
permanently by taking TRILENE TABLETS 
(Regd.) for a few weeks. They are small, egreeable, 
harmless, and never fail to IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 





Countess writes :—“‘ Your Trilene Tablets act admirably.” 
Send Postal Note for 75 cents to THE TRILENE 
CO., Sole Proprietors, 884 Broadway, New York. 


— . 7 1S 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 
= Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
, S cific the only unfailing 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying distig= 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
, ~ vertised poisonous stuffs can 
accomplish. Address Mme. Jurian, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y. 
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“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed ‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, $6 
up, according to size and color. 
Beautifying Mask, with prep’n 
$2; Hair Goods, Cosmeti 

sent C.0.D. an 

the m’fr for Dllust’d Price-Liste 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


housekeeper should at once send for illustrated 
circular of “ Never. Break” Steel Cooking Utensils, 
The BRONSON SUPPLY C0.,Cleveland.Ohio, 


THE SOFT CLOW OF. 


The tea rose is acquired by ladies who use 
Pozzoni’s Complexion Powder, Try it. 


USE DE LUCE PREPARATIONS 


for complexion. scalp, etc., Marsh-Mellow Cream, 
Dog-Wood Blossom Oil, Tinted Powders, and 
Hair Regenerator. For enle at 1218 Browdway, 
N. Y., and by all Drugyists. Send for circnlar, ; 


T00 MANY WOMEN 


Third Edition, 55 pages. Price, 1Q Cents, by mail, 
yrepaid: or of Newsdealers. Address CLARK & 
ZUGALLA, Publishers, 33-44 Gold St., New York. 














AND WHAT 
COMES OF IT, 
By One or ‘Ee. 





A™ ART TEACHERS AND ART STUDENTS will 

please send addresses immediately to The 
Art Amateur, 23 Union Square, New York, for 
| the Art Directory now being compiled. 



























HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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THIS WONDERFUL MEDICINE FOR ALL 


Bilious & Nervous Disorders 


TO WHICH 
MEN, WOMEN & CHILDREN 
are Subject, 
is the most marvelous Antidote yet discovered. 
cie for Weak Stomach, Sick Headache, Impaired 
Digestion, Constipation, Disordered Liver, etc., and 
is fc and especially efficacious and remedial by aL. sUFFERERS. 

Long pre-eminent for their health-restoring and life-giving proper- 
—_, BEECHAM'’S PILLS have an unprecedented demand and 
16 Lirgest Sale of any Patent Medicine in the World. PRICE 2 
CENTS PER BOX. " 
a i only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, 
Ungiand, 
& 367 Canal St., New York, who if your druggist does not keep them) 
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It is the premier Spe- 


B. F. ALLEN CO., Sole agents for the United States, 365 
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CLEANFAST HOSIERY CO. 
“CLEANFAST” BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 





‘SALNNIW O@ NI S3HOVAGVAH-MOIS AARITEY TIM 


SILK---" such as our Grandmothers wore.” 








will mail BS EGHAM’S 





‘ PILLS on receipt of price—but inquire first. Please 
mention this publication in ordering. 


F. P. ROBINSON 
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See that the words ‘‘VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 

For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauities, Black and all Fashion- 
able Colors. Trade only supplied by 

SOLE 


N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & CO., acents, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 





CORSETS, 
WAISTS 








e 


Send for 
Catalogue 
and 
Price List. 


DELSARTE CORSET CO., 
142 West 23d Street, New York. 











This Label is on the Best Ribbon Made. | 
Ask your Dealer for it. 


VILLACABRAS. 


The best Natural Mineral Purgative Water kuown. 
Stronger effects than any other uuder smaller volume. 
No smell—no repnisive taste—no after-constipation 
ne gripes. A daily laxative mixed with milk or broth, 
Small bottles, 25 cents. Large bottles, 50 cents. 
Sold by all Leading Druggists. 
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y Q mA Vastly Improved and 
OGO-33-3-33-3-364 TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 





CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, aud Children, 
UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Ootton of Our Dye. 
SEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 
RETAIL STORES: 

NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street ; 


218 West 125th Street 
107 South State Street. 


REVOLUTION IN DRESS SHIELDS. 

One of the most troublesome parts of a lady's ap- 
parel is the Dress Shield. They are hot, causing pro- 
fuse perspiration and annoying odors. Dresses feel 
badly on account of this cumbersome attachment un- 
der the arm, and ladies know 
how much trouble they have 
by their shields constantly rip- 
ping out. The Sieseer Saiecps 
overcome all of these difficul- 
ties, and are the onry Shields 
made that will protect your 
underclothing as well as your 
dress. They are worn next 
to, or underneath, the under- 
vest with equal comfort, thus 


keeping your corset and cor- CHICAGO 
















j We guarantee them absolutely 


I u 2 Patented Nov. 15, 1887. 
impervious, seamless, and can 


we 5 %e, Feather-light,lifelik 


Patented 










© . be washed as often as desired. ~ on - 
ar ae _ The Sigsbee Shields are the only »6& Ve and he spe ful. Al- 
perfect Dress Shields made in the world. Ali sizes. > uh pa cae ae “=p 
Sold by dry-goods dealers everywhere. Mailed to any r ° - de “zi for re 2 
part of the United States on receipt of 38 cents. Send 4 Gemieden, $ a 
measure of arm's eye. per box. Turkish Rose Leaves for the lips and face, 


SIGSREF MFG. CO., Awer, Mase $1.00 and $1.50 per bottle. Send for Catalogue 


L. SHAW, 54 West 14th Street, New 


BATH | ROLLING 
CABINET.) CHAIR. 








Call for Schumacher’s 


ROLLED AVENA in 2-pound Packages, 


the best Preparation of Oats. 


Cook 20 Minutes. Affording a nt Priceless - 

freshi to those 

Rolled Wheat, Cracked Wheat, Tarkish Bath | who are un- 
at home. able to walk, \ 


F. S. New Process, and W. W. Graham Flour. 


The F,. Schumacher Milling Co., 
Pioneer Mauufacturers of Cereal Goods, Aknon, O. 


Descriptive Circul 
of both Mhatled f-00. sey 


NEW HAVEN CHAIR C0., New Haven, Ot. 


PRIDE OF THE WEST. 


Special attention is called to this celebrated brand 
of Bleached Muslin, which for fineness and durability is 
unsurpassed, This cloth is manufactured with great care, 
particularly for Ladies’ Underwear and Gentle- 
men’s Shirts, in 36, 41, and 45 inch widths, and is 
guaranteed not to CRACK OR TURN YELLOW. 

Inquire for this brand, and take xo susstitvure. 

In purchasing garments, ask for Pride of the West. 

For sale by all leading retail Dry -Goods dealers in 
the United States. 




















Trade-Mark. 


Rtgs e: | Saale; re  -me. 
How to Sterilize Milk 
for Infants 
Is the title of a beautiful Pamphlet just published by 


ILMOT CASTLE & CO., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Every Mother should read it. 
Mailed free on application. 
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3. 
This is the Clasp, wherever found, 
That holds the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around, 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


| set-cover sweet and clean BOSTON eee, 49 West Street. 

} They conform perfectly to the —_ 

| ehape of the arm, do not wrin- 

j kle, and are instantly adjusted. withou, Skeleton Bang, | 





Niu Gok 


F Meat lo years agod bought Ore f 
butlers silk dressed, and Iwowrt cons Cartlly 
& yea, antl I thought al raver would 
ther, 0b tht frbuc wads Sibe 


t dflit or any part 


we Dropped up- put the shh ty 
Lash-tub_ant washed all the,dit 
want qprtasy oul Gf: wL~- made L WEL apiine, 
PB btle AWea haridsorm goon . 


late Mls. lloublin/ of. 


New York did the game —Lo Plrud wih 
duces — beyond my eypuclation 
owes 


“a Elli fiddle / 


LE BOUTILLIER BROS. 


Broadway and 14th St.,N. Y. 
IN OUR GREAT 


EMOVAL 


SALE 


We will close out the following lots at a great sacrifice: 


INDIA SILKS. 
New Figured India Silke, choice designs and 
colorings, worth 65c. and T5c.....38e. and 48c¢. 
Extra-wide Figured I ilks (27-inch), worth 
..58e, and 68e. 
ghts and darks, 
I aye = 


| 





reduced from $1.00 t 


) 


UNDERWEAR. 
Ladies’ Swiss Ribbed Balbriggan and Lisle 
fests, worth double, at ... Ie., l5e., 19¢. 
| Ladies’ and Men’s Balbriggan and Gauze Un- 
derwear, worth 50c... . 29e. 
Men’s French Balbrigg 
reduced from $1.00 to 


inteutdabeactexe S 59e. 
WASH FABRICS, 

Outing Cloths, fast colors, plaids and stripes, 

soca Oe 

cto 19¢. 


Broadway & 14th St., N.Y. 


BUTTON-HOLES. 


Two a minute made by the 


| EYRLET SUMTONROLE ATTACHMENT 


For Sewing Machines. 


- PRICE, 96.00 


(Sample of work.) 


It Makes the Eyelet-End. 


Fits any double thread Sewing Machine. Can be 
easily operated by anyone. Works on any material. 

Sent by express on receipt of price. 
circulars and samples free. 


Eyelet Button-Hole Attachment Co. 
Lincoln Bidg., 1 Union Square, New York. 
(Mention this paper.) 


| Corsets 


LEOTY 


World wide Reputation 
8, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 





Descriptive 





By sending per parcel post a body as 
model, the corset will fit as perfectly, as 
if it had been tried on the lady herself. _ 

Cures Constipation 


GARFIELD TEA snasisetteaincn. 


l'ree samples at all druggists or 319 W. 45th St., N.Y. 
——e 








MRS. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 

Fine Costumes, Tat.or Surrs, anp Mriueery. 
AGENT. 

I buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and factory service guaranteed No 
commisxsion charged lewrrent prices not advanced 


"URONASING 





a 











I beg to emphasize the above, as so many complaints 
} reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
| prices on g sand net content with the commission 
| allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing fall 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 


and references from every State and Territory. 


SHOPPIN 


good taste, &c., withont cha 
Address 


In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
ge. Circular references. 


MISS A. BOND, 386 4th Ave., N. Y. City, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


** WHY HAVE YOU CALLED ME, MY DEAR?” 


“THE BACON IS ALL GONE. 


FACETIZ. 
MANY ARE CALLED. 
( Il, I'm engaged to Pete and John, 
And Abner, James, and Earl, 
And Henry, William, George, and Don, 
For I'm a summer girl. 

——e- 
“De you have to listen to that idiot on the next 

floor scraping continually on that fiddle 2?” 
* Yes, since I have scruples against killing him. 
He is my father.” 





—a 


Fionst. “He is a poet, you say, and you want 
fome appropriate flower for him? What is his first 
name ?” 

Purouaser. “ John.” 

Fiortst. * Well, how would a John-quill do?” 

a 

**It'’s worse the times are getting,” observed Mr. 
O’Rafferty, laying down the evening paper he had been 
reading. 

** What's the matther now ?” asked his wife. 

“The paper tells of a brate of a man that kilt his 
wife an’ two childer, an’ thin kilt himself.” 

* Wouldn't it be nice,” remarked Mrs. O’Rafferty, 
“if thim that commits murder would only kill thim- 
selves first ?” 


—>—_——_ 


. “T hear that Base Drummer is to be sent back to 
furope.” 

“Yes. They decided he was not an artist.” 

“ How did they reach that decision ?” 

“Well, unfortunately the collector had a headache 
when the trial came on, and after the third whack he 
decided the man was a nuisance.” 

ccmenenenitiitimnensss 

First Tramr. “ An’ how do ye travel 
money ?” 

Sroonp Trame (haughtily). “I travel on my shape.” 

First T. ““Then ye can’t have coom far, an’ ye 
haven't far to go.” 


widout 


AN ORIGINAL COMPOSITION. 


Here is Tommy’s version of ** The Ox and the Frog”: 

“An ox tramped on a frog and squshed him. His 
brothers and sisters ran home and told there mother; 
and she said, ‘ How big was he?’ and they said, ‘ Awful 
big’; and she said, ‘ As big as this?’ and swelled her- 
self out; and they said, ‘If youdo that again you'll 
bust’; and the old fule done it again, and busted. 

** Morrel—Never make a fule of yourself.” 

ee 
He’s shaky on his tremolo 
As any aspen-tree ; 
But on the whole that’s just the way 
A tremolo should be 
aS a 

**Papa,” said the young mother, “I’ve decided on a 
name for baby; we will call her Imogen.” 

Papa was Jost in thought for a few minutes; he did 
not like the name, but if he opposed it, his wife would 
have her own way. a“ 

**That’s nice,” said he, presently. ‘ My first sweet- 
heart was named Imogen, and she will take it as a 
compliment.” 

** We will call her Mary, after my mother,” was’ the 
stern reply. PSP Lees 

* Does the Prince of Wales speak English ?” 

“Certainly. Why?” 

“I only wondered, It is rather singular that so 
many of the dudes fail to follow his example.” 

mamnomwntijreenitinies 

Miss Crara. “* Now, Bobby, when Mr. Bagley comes 
to-night I want you to be very quiet, or I shall have to 
put you out of the room.” 

Bossy. “ Well, if he’s going to propose, I’ll be quiet. 
You know I've been in the room every time you have 
had a proposal so far, and | ain’t going to break the 
record now.” 


Larayette. “ Mammy, who was Joshuer ?” 


Mammy. “‘ Why, chile, I thought you knew more 


"bout the old bibulous characters.” 





VERY MODERATE. 
AUNT DINAH (to caller). ‘‘Yo' DON’ TELL ME DAT BRER HOLDY DONE TUK DOWN 


WID DE MEASLES AT DIS LATE DAY? 
WEEKS AGO!” 


WHY, HE WAR 8’POSED TO HAVE ’EM MORE'N FO’ 


CALLER. “WELL, Yo’ KNOW, DINAH, BRER HOLDY AM DAT SLOW, I ’sPECT IT 
GWINE TAKE HIM A MUNF TO COTCH DE MEASLES AFTER HE GIT SIGHT OF ’EM!” 








I WISH YOU'D GO OUT AND SHOOT SOME.” 
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A JULY BALLADE. 


oy is here at last, that blooming time 
hen Chinese crackers loudly bang and roar. 
And patriotic bells ring out a chime 
Because the British foe once left our shore, 
And paddled back to England sick and sore; 
Nor cared he ever after that to try 
His horny hand in shedding of our gore— 
bonny month indeed art thou, July. 


Thou art a month in which ye maidens climb 
Ye lofty hills to view the country o'er; 
When ice goes up a nickel on the dime, 
And even then’s left melting at the door. 
The tramp ubiquitous doth seek a chore 
To do, with which to earn his daily pie, 
And leaves the axe untouched upon the floor— 
A bonny month indeed art thou, Totp 


When thou art here the blazer grows sublime, 
And in our veins mosquitoes joyens bore; 

The thawed-out poet then begins + yme 
About all things from love to t | score, 
The pippin green’s insinuating cx 

The inner boy doth torture horribly 
And booms the sales in yonder so 

A bonny month indeed art thou, J 


ENVOY. 
But say, July, there’s one thing J 
About thy way, and that’s the 
Abolish him and I will cry encon 
A bonny month indeed art tho 
——_>—- 
Sportsman. “Why do you suppose}, “tor 
neck, legs, and wings?” 
Naturauist. “ Probably that he may 
boarding-house chicken fricassee.” 
exnsieilipeoncninine 


“Charles and George have both proposed tome I 
don’t know which to take.” 

“Is George rich ?” 

“No. He has $1500 a year.” 

“* How much does he spend ?” 

**$1400.” 

“How much has Charles ?” 

**$10,000 a year.” 
“ How much does he spend ?” 

” 


Vis all 


e utilizcc for 


“$12,000. 
Take George.” 
—_——_>—_ 
“These be dull Times,” said the scissors, as he 
waded through the great London daily. 
“These be dull scissors,” retorted the Times, with a 
broad and very English smile. 
sinatra 


*“T like that young Mr. Freshleigh, Amanda. He was 
graduated this year, was he not?” 

“Yes, pa. I am glad you like him, for I think he 
is real smart.” 

“He is real smart. He came to me at my office yes- 
terday, and said that as he expected to get through his 
vacation in September he wanted to go into business; 
and what do you suppose he offered to do?” 

“What, papa?” 

“Said if I'd make him a full partner in the business 
he’d marry you.” 





UNITING 


BUSINESS WITH PLEASURE. 


JOHNNY HAD BEEN TOLD TO TAKE BABY OUT FOR AN AIRING WHILE MAMMA WENT OUT FOR 
A CALL; BUT JOHNNY, BEING IN THE MIDDLE OF AN EXCITING CHAPTER IN THE Boys’ OWN, 


DEVISES AN AIRING SCHEME OF HIS OWN, 


HE WASN’T SUPERSTITIOUS, 


Teacurr (in grammar-school). ‘ Your lesson to-day 
ison nouns. Nouns are names of things.” 

Smatt Boy. “Is ghost a noun?” 

Tracure. “ Yes,” 

Smart. Boy. How can it be? They ain’t no such 
thing asa ghost!” 0 

Pur. “ Why does the avoirdupois system have no 
scruples ?” 

Proresson Rovper. “ Because, my boy, it’s used to 
weigh coal and ice.”__ 

Owner (looking disconsolately down the row of vacant 
houses). “* Not one gone yet, Marks ?” 

Marks (the agent, briskly). ‘No. Something must 
be done. I'll put ‘sold’ in the windows of two more 
of them to-morrow morning.” 

cninsiniegllpapilidioess 


Mrs. Younenvussann (putting the fashionable string- 
leas scrap on her head). ‘* Why, really, I don’t see what 
will keep this bonnet on!” 

Mr. Younauusnanp (shopping with her, glancing at 
the ticket), ‘* The price, I think, darling.” 


——$< 


“Mary, I love you deeply. Will you be my wife?” 

“T don’t know, George. Can you support me?” 

“TI think so. You have a little something, haven't 
you?” 

“Yes; I have $1800 a year.” 

“Why, then, it’s perfectly easy. 
live on $2000 a year.” 

——__.>—_——- 


I am sure we could 


Joun, “ Patience has ceased to be a virtue with me 
now: I refer to my neighbor Crusty’s conduct.” 

Jaox. “He isn’t a very neighborly sort of person, 
is he ?” 

Joun. ‘‘ His conduct has become intolerable. He 
built a ten-foot fence between his house and mine. 
I was willing to overlook that; but now he has in- 
creased the height of the fence to fifteen feet, and that 
I can’t overlook.” 





A SAD ERROR. 
“I’m going off on my own hook,” said Trouty to 
his mamma. But he found out too late that the hook 
belonged to the man at the other end of the line. 











TACKS. 


“YACHTING MUTHT BE VERY WEMUNERATING 
TO THE HARDWARE TWADE, MITH MABEL,” 

“ How so, MR. JENKINS ?” 

“Way, I HEARD THE MAN BEHIND US THAY 
THAT THEY'’D BEEN HAMMERING AWAY AT IT 
FOR THE LATHT HALF AN HOUR, BWEAKING 
AND THPLITTING TACKS,” 
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thie father too well to disobey him 6n the 


8U PPLE M MENT. 





HER LOVE AND HIS LIFE. 


(Continued from page 619.) 


THE TEST OF ALL. TESTS. 

THE severe analytical tests to which the 
various baking powders have from time to 
time been placed have demonstrated clearly 
had been a Cornish wrestler in his day down to the public the relative merits of the dif- 
in Devon, and won a prize or two in his hot | ferent brands from a scientific point of view. 
youth; a man with a giant’s strength, which, | The Government chemists, for instance, have 
upon very small provocation, he could use | found in their official tests that the Royal 
tyrannously, and like a giant. | Baking Powder gave off the largest amount 

“But sit down a moment, will you?” he | of leavening gas, and therefore was the most 
continued, ‘and I'll make it all clearenough: | €Conomical for general use. They also found 
why I have come all this infernal distance | tbe Royal to be absolutely pure, and the only 
ont of my way to see you; why I want you baking powder that did not contain either 
with me: why I am sure you and I and a | !ime, alum, or bone or rock phosphate. For 
particular friend of mine—who came out last | these reasons they recommended it for Gov- 
week, and is going into partnership with me— | ¢™ament uses, and it is now used in the War, 
w"'} get on famously together. Sit down, will Navy, and Indian Departments. 
you? Nobody can see us here, and I don't But the crucial test of the-kitchen is, after 
want to be scen, or to have anything to do | ll, the mostsatisfactory to the housekeeper. 
with your uncle or his crew. Sit down, I | A baking powder that never fails to make 
sav!” he roared out. light, sweet, wholesome, and palatable bread, 

‘Mike sat down, thus adjured biscuit, cake, etc., is the one that will be se- 
lected by the practical housekeeper and re- 
ceived into her kitéhen for continuous use. 
This test the Royal Baking Powder has stood 
for over twenty years without a failure, and 
hence its reputation as the best baking pow- 
der made has spread from house to house, 
until its use has become as universal as its 
merits are unrivalled. 


obstinate and ponderous—a big bully, certain 
ly, but a man ready with his fists; one who 


He knew 
* ‘e of a cliff,and with a clean fall of a 
hy jdred feet below, and with Mr. Conster- 

1e’s picture in his hands, too. His father 
was far from particular, was ungovernable in 
his rage, and was not always sorry for its ef- 
fects afterward. He would have been out of 
Dartmoor before this if he had not thrown a 
pickaxe at a warder and providentially miss- 
ed him; and Mike thought it policy to hu- 
mor him, and to know what was the real aim 
and object of his father’s presence. He sat 
down with his heart failing him, feeling that 
his new friends were already standing fur- 
ther away from him, leaned his elbow on the 
edge of the painting, and turned his sad face 


For improved and economic cookery use 


Liebig COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT OF BEEF 


for Beef Tea, Soups, Made Dishes, Sauces (Garne, Fish, 
c etc.), Aspic or Meat Jelly. Keeps for any length of 
to his father. time, and is cheaper and of finer flavor than any other 

‘*Go on,” he said; ‘‘ I’m a-listenin’.” stock. 

The picture attracted Mr. Garwood’s no- 
tice, the painting being toward him. 

‘* Whose is that?” he asked. e * 

‘It belongs to a genileman who's lodging 
at Uncle Sampson's with some friends,” said | 
Mike. 

It was an artful explanation, and was sig- 
nificant of a house full of people up at the 
serpentine worker's cottage—people at hand 
to help him, if necessary—and it had its ef- 
fect on James Garwood, who looked for a | 
mome nt or two extremely thoughtful. cpera hear a 

ote company, is there? ouly, 838 Br’dway, New York. Write tor "oak of prooty FREE. | 

“Yes. meee 

‘Kerts has begun early. He is in luck. | 
He’s always in luck, that man.” } 

Mike did not ask why—had no time to ask 
why. His attention was suddenly distracted 
by his father’s snatching up the picture and 
holding it at arm’s-length of him, with a big 
thumb at each end of the canvas, and planted 
firmly upon some of the artist’s latest ‘* fin- 
ishing’ touches, smudging them irredeema- 
bly. Mike groaned again. 

Yes; a strange mixture of the cultured and | 
uncultured was James Garwood; of keen per- | others. 
ceptions and dense ignorance together; in 
painting, almost an expert. 

‘Why, dash it all, this is a Consterdine?” 
he exclaimed 

‘Yes; it belongs to him. } 
in the Cove.” | 
** Ulric Consterdine down there?” 

| 





Genuine only with J. von Liebig’s signa- 
ture as above, in blue. One pound of Extract of 
Be ef equal to forty pounds of lean beef. 


DE AF 3: is . rRVisti ne rabal ra hy 


fortable. 8 





use of Packer’s Tar Soap. 
for bathing and shampooing.” 


See p. 43 of ‘‘ Cradle and Nursery” 





He's down there 


pe Cg 
Mr. James Garwood puffed out his cheeks, 


scowled, breathed hard, and took time to re- | ‘Not,’ explains Mr. Biardot, the La 
cover his composure. 
| 


At sap eck seleiias ‘that there is danger from using 
‘This is worth, small as it is, a couple of | our tin cans. But invalids and others 
hundred quid at Christie's,” he said at last, | who have a prejudice against ‘‘ canned 
as he gave the picture back into his son's goods” are quieted by the knowledge that 
hands. ‘‘See how some people can earn | their food comes to them in glass.’” 
money, Mike. How long has the little huach 
back been at it?” 
He’s not a hunchback.” | her so 
“Well, how long? Can’t you answer a | 
civil question?” 


perfectly that our 
anything of the kind on the 

‘*He came in winter-time. He's been at ¢ . 
it, off and on, ever since.” than home-made, 


‘“‘He’s not a fast worker. I’ve done a | 4; ' | 
salmon cutlet in chalk in three minutes and | ticle (handsomely 
a half under the railway arch in the Black- | 
friars Road. Haven't 1?” } 


“Yes; that’s true.” | thority should convince any 
| 


that we 
bound 
Such an ar- 


who wish it. 


‘* A cutlet that one could eat almost. But < nm s 
jt was an ignominious profession; a galling | Our Consommé, Bouillon, or 
yoke. Well, they were the bad times—the | 7+,:; , 
cussed hard times, Mike, they were.” | Chicken soup for the 

: es.” 

‘Hard times which are left behind for 
ever. And now we're going to be rich—very 
rich—you and I together, Mike. There’s no 
mistake about it; we shall roll in wealth. 
Upon my soul, we shall! 
for a moment.” 


sick, 


Fancy Grocers. 


[To BE CONTINUED. } 4% 
dic 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

















Deliciously Flavored. A Perfect Liquid Denttrice 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 

as hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 

“oR THEVTEETH’ the mouth, “imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. Beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY E, W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
Manufacturers of the Celebrated Hoyt’s Cerman Cologne. 
Sample Vial of RUBIFOAM mailed Free to any Address. 





| 
! 


Prickly 


Itching, Chafing, Bites and Stings, Sunburn, unpleasant 
perspirations, and irritations of the skin are speedily counteracted by 
‘It is delicious and most refreshing } stamps. Large Cakes,25 cts. 


**For Baby’s Bath, Packer's Tar Soap is preferable to all The Packer M’f'g Co., 


by 





| Cnristine” [Vertune Herrick. 
In Glass, for the Sick. a 


Marion Harland’s visit to our es- 
tablishment, described in her 
cle on Soup-Making from which the 
above extract 







These soups are all put up in glass as well as in tin. 
just pays postage on sample can. 
thas listen ts mes return you a sample of your choice. 
They are the best and you want no others. 


Franco-American Food Co.. | 
42 West Vest Broadway, New York. | 
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M oth CIS Do You Realize 
How Your Little Ones Suffer 


When their tender Skins are literally ON Fire with Itcu- 
ING AND Burninc Eczemas and other Itching, Scaly, and 
Blotchy Skin and Scalp Diseases ? 

To know that a single application 
of the Cuticura Remedies will, 
in the great majority of cases, afford 
instant and complete relief, permit 
rest and sleep, and point to a per- 
manent and economical (because so 
speedy) cure, and not to,use them, 
without a moment's delay, ig.to be 
guilty of positive inhumanity. No greater legacy can be 
bestowed upon a child than a skin without blemish and 
a body nourished with pure blood. Cuticura Reme- 
dies are the greatest skin cures, blood purifiers, and 
humor remedies, are absolutely pure, and may- be used 
from infancy to age, from pimples to scrofula, with 
unfailing success. . Bag Summer, when the pores open 
freely, ts the best time to cure skin diseases. 





“ Att Asout THE SKIN” mailed free to any address, 64 pages, 300 Diseases, 50 Illustrations, 100 
Testimonials. A book of priceless value to mothers, affording information not obtainable elsewhere. 

Cuticura Remepuigs are sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, the Great Skin Cure, soc.; Cuti- 
cura Soap, an Exquisite Skin Purifier and Beautifier, 25c.; Cuticura Resotvent, the greatest 
of Blood Purifiers and Humor Remedies, $1.00. Prepared by the Porrer DruG anp CHEMICAL 
Corporation, Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


Pimples, Blackheads, red, rough, and oily skin and hands, and simple humors 


and skin blemishes of infancy and childhood prevented 
and cured by that most effective of all Skin Purifiers and Beautifiers, the celebrated Cuticura 
Soap. Sale greater than the combined sale of all other skin soaps. 


Heat 


D* 1. FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CRE AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 

























a 2 Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, 
| S Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
m@<M EY BS eases.and ever eimish ont y 
=“. = = and defies detection 
=o SS 
mB o~ 
SFa c= 
> a = 
For Sample mention a<ae 
the Bazar and send 10 cts., sa s 





All Druggists, or 





100 Fulton Street, N. Y. 











»prietor, 48 Bond St., rannin 
37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 





FERD.T. HOPKINS, I 
| through to main office 











»: Tricopherous 


Te 6) HAIR & SKIN, 
%/ 


arti- 


An elegant dressing ex- 
quisitely perfume. re 
moves a'] impu:itic: from 
the scalp, prevent baid 
ness and gray hair, aul 
r me causes the hair to grow 
Thick, Soft and Beautiful. Infallible for curing erup- 
| tions, dieeases of the skin, glands and muscles and 
quickly healing cnts, burns, bruises, sprains, &c. 
Price, 50 Cents.—All Druggists. 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 


FACIAL BLEMISHES 


The largest Establishment in 
the World for the treatment of 
Hairand Sc alp, Eezemn, Moles, 


convinced 
were better than 
market, and even _ better 
are glad to send the ar- 
and illustrated) to any | 

‘ao ticle from so high an au-| — 
one of the 


is taken, 
soups 





great value of 


Green ‘Turtle, Terrapin, Chicken, Consommé, 
Purée of Game, Mullagatawny, Mock Turtle, Ox- 
Tail, Tomato, Chicken Gumbo, haem agg Bouillon 
Julienne, Pea, Printanier, Mutton Broth, Vegetable, 
Beef, Clam Broth, Clam Chowder, Pearl Tapioca 









, Fa mn 

low or Sunken Cheeks, 
~ Consultation freeatoffice or by let 

ter. 128 page book on allekin end 

scalp affectionsand theirtreatment, 

sentes aled to any address on receipt of 
iN H. WOODBU r 


14 cents 
Send that much and we will 
These goods are for sale by 









1 
Pormatatonios, 1 25 Ww 2a St., New York City. 
Woodbury’s FAOTAE "SOAP for the 
Skin “and Sealp, at Druggists or by mail, 50 cents, 


BEAUTY. 


& Wrinkles, Blackheads, Pim 

ples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles and 
= )Superfluous Hair permanently re 

moved. Flesh increased or reduced 

Comple — beautified. The Form 
develo ; Hair, Brows and Lashes 
colore¢ ~at restored. Interesting 
t* Book (sealed), 4c., with sample Cre- 
: mola Powder 10c. Mme. Velaro, 
= Date W. 47th St., N. ¥. City. 






‘ICE-CREAM AT HOME! 


Made cheaply and quickly by using a Triple-Motion 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER. 
Is the only Freezer in the | 

world having three sepa- | 

rate, distinct motions, | 
consequently will freeze | 
quicker, with less ice, and | 
produce a smoother, finer- 8) PROFIT ON INVESTMENTS IN 
grained cream than any Stock in People’s Building and Loan 
other Freezer known. Has of iation of Minneapolis, Minn 
covered gearing, tinned Osix per cent. guaranteed on its Stock 
malleable iron beaters, _—. se ~. annually and further profits added to 
heavy can, and full size Stock as large deposit of securities to secure 
waterproof tub. Btoc kholde a < nder strict State supervision. 
“FROZEN DAINTIES,” a book of choice receipts = AGereas — . 

for Ice-Cream, Sherbet, Water-Ices, etc., packed with — LE’S B. & LOAN ASSOCIATION, 

each Freezer, or mailed free upon application to oston Block, Minneapolis, Minn. 


WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER CO., 


144 Hollis Street, Nashua, N, H. 





You can live at home and make more money at work for ug 
than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FRE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine, 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


(#@™ Books in this list are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by the publishers, postage free, on receipt of price. 


By Constance F. Woolson. 
Jupirek Lrentrs. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. | 
One of the strongest works which the field of American fiction has pr | 
duced in many years. — Newark Advertiser 
ANNE Illustrated byoC. 8S. Reinhart lé6mo, Cloth | 
$1 25 | 
A work of real power.—Saturday Evening Gazette, Boston 
East ANGELS. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 
A stor remarkable intereat.—N. Y. Tribune 
For THE Masor I}lustrated 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 
RopMan THE Keerer. Southern Sketches. 16mo 
Cloth, $1 00 
CastLe Nownere. Lake-Country Sketches. 16mo, | 
Cloth, $1 00 § 
By W. D. Howells. 
A Hazarp oF NeW FORTUNES Tilustrated. 8vo. 
Paper, 75 cents.—2 vols., l2mvo, Cloth, $2 00. 
Ve certainly has Mr. I is written m brilliantly, more clear- | 
re attractively than in this instance N.Y. Tribune, 
Tak Suapow or a Dream. Post Svo, lVaper, 50 cents; 
Cloth, @1 go 
Annix Kttevky. Post S8vo, Cloth, $1 50. 
Aprit Hopes. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


THe GARROTERS. 16mo, Cloth, 50 cents 

Tue Movse-TRap and OTHER FakceEs 
Post &vo, Cloth, $1 00. 

Mopren Traian Poets. 
Cloth 


Illustrated 


Illustrated. 12mo, Half 


2 00. 
ty Charles Dudley Warner. 
A Littie JouRNgY IN THE WORLD. 
Leather, $1 50 


the 


Post &vo 


Half 


One of happiest attempts in fiction Buffalo Ex 


f recent years 


fuer PILGRIMAGE 
Post 8vo, Half Leather 


ta moat delicic 


Ilustrated 
$2 oo 


y set off by Mr. Warner's akilful pen 


by C. 8. Reinhart 


nan nature 





ie 
nd Mr. Reinhart's dezter 


nus pencil, —Bostou Advertiser. 
Srvpies iy. THe Sovru anp West, witn ComMMENTS 
ON Canaba. Post 8vo, Half Leather, $1 75 


By Walter Besant. 
ARMOREL OF 
$1 25; Svo. Paper 


Lyonesse. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, 


W cents 


For Fairn and Freevom. Ill'd 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Tax Wortp Weyt Very Weit Tex, 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 25 

THe CHILDREN OF GiBEON. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 

ALL Sorts axp ConpiTions or MEN. Illustrated 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


By Lafcadio Hearn. 
Carta: A Memory of Last Island. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


$1 00 | 

| 

So living a book has scarcely been given to our 
Transcript 


Youma, 


generation, —Boston 


One Illustration Post Svo, Cloth, $1 00 
Two YRARS IN THE FreNcH West INoiES. Copiously 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 . 


A more agreeable book of travels has not been published in years. 
N. ¥. Sun : 
Tue Crime or Sytvestre 
French of Anatole France.) 
Cloth, $1 00, 


Bonnarp. (From the 


8vo, Paper, 50 cents; 


ench romance is discovered in this charming tale.— 
er. 


The pea iF 

Philadelphia Ledg 

By Amelie Rives. 
VIRGINIA OF VIRGINIA 


$1 00. 


So fresh, 00 full of vital art, 20 powerful.—Boston Advertiser. 


Illustrated, Post 8vo, Cloth, 


A BROTHER TO DRAGONS 
Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00. 
God in His Werld. An Interpretation 
the Beginuing. Book IL The Incarnation. 
The Divine Human Fellowship. 
cut Edges and Gilt Top, $1 25 


and Other Old-Time Tales. | 


Book I. From 
Book III 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Un 


reas the reader 
hat is ennobling 
Chicago Inter-Ocean 


A wonderfully thoughtful hook, well calculated to im 
with great truths, and start him in the line of thought th 
and elevating to the mind and soul. 





Our Journey to the Hebrides. By Joseph Pennell and 


Elizabeth Robins Pennell i'd Post 8vo, Cloth, 
¢1 75 
Full of entertainment as well as of instruction 


Saturday Evening 
Gazette, Boston 


By Charles Carleton Coffin, 
Iiustrated 


Tue 


Square Svo, Cloth, $3 00 per volume. 
Srory or Liperty 
OLD Times IN THE COLONIES 


Tur 76 





tors OF A History of the Battles of the 
Revolution 
Dei.wine THE Narion. Events in the History of 
the United States from the Revolution to the Begin 
ning of the War between the States 
PROM- BEAT OF THE Nation. The First Period of 
the War of the Kebellion, from its Uutbreak to the 


Close of 1852 


MARCHING TO Victory. The Second Period of the 
War of the Rebellion, including the Year 1863 
REDEEMING THE Repve.ic The Third Period of 


the War of the Rebellion in the Year 1864 

(In Press.) 

Doots and Saddles; or, Life in Dakota with General 
Custer. By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. With 
and Map. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


One of the moat vied deacriptions of army life in the North-west that 
we have ever read.— N.Y. Tribune 


Frexpom TRICMPHANT 


Portrait 


Following the Guidon. 
lilustrated. 12mo, Cloth 


By Mrs. Elizabeth B. Custer. 


(In Press.) 
The Aztec Treasure-House. 
A. Janvier 
sve, Cloth 


A Romance. By Thomas 
illustrated by Frederic Remington. Post 
$1 50. 





A sory of strange and surprising adventures, of prodigia 
and hair-breadth escapes a | 
The Storied Sea. By Susan E. Wallace. 18mo, Cloth, 
$1 00. 





Full of the brightness and char 
tian Union, N. Y. 


Would You Kili Him? 


sons Lathrop 


of the Eastern Mediterranean,—Chris 


A Novel By George Par- | 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25. | 
Chicago Tribune. 

Winters in Algeria. Written and Ilustrated by Fred 
erick Arthur Bridgman. Square svo, Cloth, Ornament 
al, $2 5u. 

A book to be read and lingered uver 


A strong novel 


Boston Beacon 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ. 
limo, Cloth, $1 50; Half Leather, 
ter Russia, $2 


By Lew Wallace 
2 00; Three quar 
50; Half Calf, $3 09; Full Leather, $3 50; 





rhree quarter Crushed Levant. $t 00 

There is plenty of exciting incident ; everything is animated, wid, 
and glowing. Y. Tribune 
The Captain of the Jani: A Tale of the Times 





of Scanderbeg and the Fali of Constantinople. By James 


M. Ludlow, D.D., Litt.D 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
$1 50 
This book is a masterpiece It will run a@ good race with “ Ben 
Hur.”’—The late Rev. Daniet Curry, D.D. 
By Theodore Child, 
Sumuer Houipays 


Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 25. 
nak ™ 
lost Svo, Cloth, $1 25 


Ut tells what good eating is and how t 


City Boys 





In every respect a delightful Dial, Chic 





DELICATE FRASTING 


get it. 





n the Woods; or, A Trapping Venture in 





Maine. By Heury Il Wells. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50 
The book is full of stirring st. Saturday Evening Gazette, Bos 
ton 
HENRY P. WELLS 8 OTHER WORKS 


Fry Rops anp FLy-Tackix. Suggestions as to their Man 
ufacture and Use. Illustrated. Small 4to, Cloth, $2 50. 
Tue AMERICAN SALMON - FishERMAN. Illustrated 


Small 4to, Cloth, $1 00. 


A Tramp Trip. How to See Europe on Fifty Cents a 


Day By Lee Meriwether. With Portrait. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25 
1 thoroughly readable book.—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 

The Tramp at Home. By Lee Meriwether. Ilustrat 
ed. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
More than interesting.—Providence Journal. 

The Career of a Nihilist. A Novel. By Stepniak. 


75 cer 


12mo, Cloth 





A powerful and thrilling novel.—Literary World, Boston. 


Sebastopol. By Count Leo Tolstoi 
the French by Frank D. Millet 
W D Howells. With Portrait 


The descrijtions are masterly, 
in th lep 
Bo: Beacon 


Translated from 
With Introduction by 
lémo, Cloth, 75 cents 


welist has ever hefore succeeded 
f the in batile.— 


us de ting the emotions and utterances soldier 








By Captain Charles King. 





BETWEEN THK Lines. Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, 
$1: 
Exciting in pl , and holding the reader with deep interest from the 
first pages to the last.— Boston Traveller 


A Wak-lime Woon 
$1 00. 
By R. D. Blackmore. 
Kit anp Kitty. A Novel 
Paper, 35 cents 


Illustrated. Post Svo, Cloth, 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25; 8vo, 


Interesting from beginning to end.—N. Y. Tribune 


R. D. BLACKMORE’S NOVELS—Cloth 
Lorna Doone. Hlustrated. 12mo, $1 00.—Mary ANER 
LEY. 16mo, $1 00.—SpriNGHAvVEN. Illustrated. 12mo. 


$1 50 —Tommy Urmore. 16mo, 50 cents 

A History of the Kansas Crusade; Its Friends and 
Its Foes. By Eli Thayer. With Introduction by Rey. 
Edward Everett Hale. 12mov, Cloth, $1 50 


We unqualified 
library.—Congregativ 


ynalist, 





d this book an one indispensable for every 
Boston, 


To the 


Crown 5Svo, Cloth, Uncut Edges 


Martin Van Buren. 
By George Bancroft 
and Gilt Top, $1 50, 


End of his Public Career. 


It would seem impossible to exagyerate the value of the data collected in 
N 


this volume. ¥s 


By William Bleck. 


Prince Fortunatus. A Novel. Illustrated. 12mo, 
Cloth, $1 25, vo, Paper, 50 cents 
A clever, even brilliant story.—Boston Post. 
WILLIAM BLACK’S NOVELS. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 25 per volume 
A DavuGHTerR or HEeTH SuHanpow Betws. Iil'd 


A PRINCESS OF THULE SUNRISE 

GREEN PASTURES AND Pic- THar BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. 
CADILLY. Illustrated 

In Far LOCHABER, THe STRANGE ADVENTURES 

In SILK ATTIRE or A Hovuse-Boar. Ill'd. 

JupitH SHakespeare. Ill'd. THe STRANGE ADVENTURES 

KILMENY OF A PHAETON, 

Macieop or Dare. Ill'd THREE FEATHERS. 

Mapcap VioLeT Ware Heagurr 

Prince Forreunates, Ul'd. Wire Wines. Hl'd 

SABINA ZEMBRA YouanvDe. Illustrated 


By H. Rider Haggard, 
A Novel. Illustrated. 
Paper, 30 cents. 


BEATRICE l6mo, Half Cloth, 


o cents 5 


7 

H. RIDER HAGGARD'S OTHER 
Half Cloth, 75 cents; 
I'd 


WORKS 
16mo Paper, 25 cents 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN Mr. Meeson’s WILL 


CLEOPATRA. Illustrated Sue. Illustrated 

Covone, Quaritcn,V.C. Tl Marwa’s Revence. lus 
lustrated trated 

Tae Wircn’s Heap. Halt Cloth. 75 cents.—Jess. Half 


Cloth, 75 cents; 4to, Paper, 15 cents. —King SoLomon's 
Mines. Half Cloth, 75 cents; d4to, Paper, 20 cents 
Dawn... With an Iilustration Haif Cloth, 75 cents 
ALLAN’s Wirk, AND OTneR Sroxigs. Half Cloth, 75 
cents 


By Will Carleton, 
Crry Lecenpbs. Iilustrated 
namental, $2 00; Gilt Edges 


Done in the same quaint style 


Square 8vo, Cloth, Or 
$2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 
which made Mr. Carleton’s 


former 


postic works # readable and attractive.—N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
WILL CARLETON’S OTHER WORKS 
City BALLADs.—FARM FESTIVALS.—FaRM LEGENDS. — 


Farm Bautiaps. Illustrated. Each, Square 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $2 00; Gilt Edges, $2 50; Full Seal, $4 00. 
English Men of Letters. Edited by John Morley. 
Edition lémo, Cloth, $1 00 volume, 
Twelve volumes, each containing three biographies ag 
follows : 
Vol! 
Byron, DEFOR 


People’s a 


Mirox, Ginpox, SHELLEY 
Vol. 


~Vol. IL Sovrney, 
Dryven, Pore, Stuxngy.—Vol 


IV. Bentiey, Cowrer, Lanpor.—Vol. V Berke, Mac 
AULAY, Fieipixne. —Vol. VL Bunyan, Jonsson, Bacox 

Vol. VIL Scorr, Dickens, SPENSER Vol. VILL Sterne, 
Swirt.—Heme —Vol. IX. Caaverer, Lamp, De Quincey 
Vol X. Cotenipar. Berns. Worvswortn Vol. XI 
Locke, GotpsmitH, Gray.—Vol. XIL THackkray, Ap 


DISON, SHERIDAN, 


' INDSC 


HARPER 


The Odd Namber: Thirteen Tales by Guy de Maupas- | Harper’s Young People Series. 


sint. The ‘ranslation by Jonathan Sturges. An In 

troduction by Henry James, 16mo, Cloth Oruamental 

$1 00 

These thirteen tales, as they stand in English, are good literature 

Hartford Courant 

Maria: A South American Romanec. 
Translated by Rollo Ugden. An Introduction by Thomas 
A. Janvier 16mo0, Cloth, $1 00 (The Odd Number 
Series.) 


By Jorge Isaacs. 


Ine of the most charming stories I have ever read.—W. H. Bisnor, 


r 

in Scribner’s Magazine. 

Pastels in Prose. (From the French.) Translated by 
Stuart Merrill. With 150 Illustrations (including Front 
ispiece in Color) by H. W MeVickar, and Introduction 
by W. D. Howells. 16mo, Gloth, $1 25. (The Odd 
Number Series.) 

Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Methodist 
Epseopal Church. By George R. Crooks, D.D. Hus 
trated. 8vo, Cloth, $3 75. (Sold only by subscription.) 


Sermons by Bishop Matthew Simpson, of the Metho 
dist Episcopal Church. Edited by George R, Crooks, 
D.D. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


They are able, eloquent, and full of evangelical truth. 


Presbyterian, 
Philadelphia. 


The Story of Emin’s Rescue. 
Letters, Published by Mr Stanley's permission 
ited by J. Scott Keltie. 
three portraits. 


As told in Stanley's 

Ed 

With Map of the Route and 

8vo, Cloth, 50 cents. 

HENRY M. STANLEY'S WORKS 

THE CONGO AND THE FOUNDING OF ITS FREE STATE. 
over 100 illustrations and Colored Maps. 
Cloth, $7 50. 

THROUGH THE Dark CONTINENT. 
and Colored Maps 


With 
2 vols. , 8vo, 


With 149 Illustrations 

2 vols. , 8vo, Cloth, $7 50. 

COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA: ‘THE Story OF Two 
CAMPAIGNS IN AFRICA 
Svo, Cloth, $3 50. 


BritisH 
With Maps and Illustrations 


Mexico, California, and Arizona, Being a New and 

Revised Edition of ‘‘ Old Mexico and Her Lost Prov 
By William H. Bishop. With illustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $2 00. 


inces.”’ 


Trollope’s Autobiography, An 
Anthony Trollope, with Portrait 


Autobiography. By 


12mo, Cloth, $1 25 
Some Literary Recollections. With 


a Portrait. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


By James Payn 


By John Addington Symonds. 
STUDIES OF THE GREEK 
larged by the Author. 2 vols., 
$3 50. 
SKETCHES AND Stupies in SovrTwHerRn Evrore 
two volumes. Small 4to, Cloth, $4 00. 


Ports. Revised and En 
Square 16mo, Cloth, 





In 


Frith’s Autobiography. My AvronioGraruy axp Rem 

=NCES.—FURTHER REMINISCENCES. 
With portraits and fac - similes. 
each 

Trollope’s Reminiscences, Wat 1 Rememarr 
THER REMINISCENCES 
Two volumes 





Two volumes 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50 


Fur 
By Thomas Adolphus Trollope 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75 each 

Characterized by cheerfulness and kindly feeling towards all manner 
of men, women, and children.— Atheneum, London 
English Classics. Edited, with Notes, by William J 

Rolfe, Litt.D. Tlustrated. Square 16mo, Paper, 40 

cents; Flexible Cloth, 56 cents 

SHAKESPEARE’S Works. Forty volumes. 

A BLor IN THE ’SCUTCHEON AND OTHER DRAMAS 
Robert Browning. Edited, with Notes 
Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey 


A volume invaluable to the Browning student 


By 
William J 


by 


Boston Traveller 
Sevect Poems or Rowert BrowninG. Edited, with 
Notes, by William J. Rolfe and Heloise E. Hersey 
Se.ecr Poems or WiLtiaM Worpsworts. 
Sevect Poems or OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
Macavtay’s LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME 
SeL_ect Poems or THOMAS GRAY 
Tuk Mixor Poems or JouN MILTON 
By €. ©. Abbott. 


UPLAND aND MEapow 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 





A Poaetquissings Chronicle 

Waste-LanpD WANDERINGS. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50 

A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder, 
A Romance. Illustrated 12mo, Cloth, Extra, $1 
8vo, Paper, 50 cents 

Oats or Wild Oats? 
By J. M. Buckley, 





Common - sense for Young Men 

LL.D. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

The Startling Exploits of Dr. J. B. Quiés. 
the French of Paul Céliére 
Mr. John Lillie. Illustrated 


From 
By Mrs. Cashel Hoey and 
8vo, Cloth, $1 75. 
New Colorado and the Santa Fe Trail. By 
Hayes. Illustrated. Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 00 

By Thomas W. Knox. 
Tut Boy TRAVELLERS 
11 vols 

In Great BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
In Mexico 
In AUSTRALASIA. 
ON THE CONGO. 
IN THe Ressian Empire 
Ix Soutn AMERICA 
Ty THe Far East 
—SIAM AND JAVA 
AND THE Hoty LAN», 
sold separately.) 


A. A. 


Illustrated 
Square &vo, Cloth, $3 00 each 


(in Press.) 


In five vols. JAPAN AND CHINA 
CEYLON AND INpiIA.- 
CENTRAL AFRICA. 


Eayrt 
( Volumes 


HuntinG ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA. 


2 vols., 


Tilustrat 
Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50 per vol. (Vol 
umes sold separately.) THe YounG Nimrops 1x Noxtit 
AmMERIcA.—THE YounG Nimrops Around THE WoripD 


ed 


Tue VOYAGE OF THE 
AND BEYonD 


“Vivian”? 
Illustrated 


TO THE NortTH PoLe 

Square 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

Horse, Foot, and Dragoons. Sketches of Army Life 
at Home and Abroad. By Rufus Fairchild Zogbaum 
Illustrated by the Author. Square &vo, Cloth, $2 00 


Names and Portraits of Birds which Interest Gun- 


ners, With Descriptions in Language Understanded of 
the People. By Gurdon Trumbull. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Cloth, Extra, Gilt Top, $2 50 

New Games for Parlor and Lawn, with a Few Old 


Friends in a New 
lémo, Cloth, $1 00 


Dress. By G. B. Bartlett. Square 


| By Kirk Munroe? 


Pusiisnep By HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


& Brorners’ Catatocus mailed on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Illustrated, Square 
iGimo, Cloth, $1 00 per volume 

By Sopair SWeTr 
Captain Polly 


By Davin Ken 
Into UnKnown Seas 

umes The Lost City 

By Leey ©. Linus 
The Household 

Holly 

Jo's Opportunity 
Rolf House 
Music and Music.ans 
Nan 
Mildred’s 


By Grorce B. PERRY 
Unele Veter’s Trust 


of Glen 


Dorymates 
Chrystal, Jack & 

and Delta Bixby. 
Derrick Sterling 
The Flam ngo Feather. 
Wakulla 


s 
Co. 


Bargain, and 
Other Stories 
The Colonel's Money 





By GrorGE C. EGGLyston ities 
By James Otis 
Silent Pete. 
Raising the * 


Strange Stories from His- 
tory 
E Pearl.’ 
By Ernest INGERSOLL: 


Left Behind; or, Ten 
The Ice Queen Days a Newsboy. 
pena) Tim and Tip 
By Mrs. W. J. Hays Toby Tyler; or, Ten 


Prince Lazybones, 
Other Stories. 


and Weeks with a Circus. 

Mr. Stubbs’s Brother. A 
Sequel to * Toby Ty 
ler.” 


By Joun HaBBERTON: 
Who was Paul Grayson? 


By WituaM 0. Stopparp 


By W. L. ALDEN 

A New Robinson Crusoe 

The Moral Pirates. 

The Cruise of the Ghost. 

The Cruise of the Canoe 
Club. 

The Adventures of Jim- 
my Brown. 


The Red Mustang 
Two Arrows. 
The Talking Leaves. 
By Witttam Biack: 
The Four Macnicols. 
By Ernest Ingersoll. 
KnockinG Rocnp Tae Rockies. 
8vo, Cloth, $2 00 
FRIENDS WORTH KNOWING 
Cloth, $1 00. 


Illustrated. Square 


Illustrated. Square 16mo, 


Country Cousins. Short Studies in the Natural 
History of the United States. Illustrated. Square 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 50 

Music and Morals. By the Rev. H. R. Haweis, MA 


With Illustrations and Diagrams. 12mo0, Cloth, $1 75 


The Adventures of a Young Naturalist. 
Biart. Illustrated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 
By William Blaikie. 
How To Get Strona, 
lustrated 


By Lucien 


AND How To Stray So 


lémo, Cloth, $1 00. 


ll 


SounD Bovies FOR OUR Boys AND GIRLs. 
lémo, Cloth, 40 cents 


Illustrated 


Cradle and Nursery. 
lime, Cloth, $1 00. 


By Christine Terhune Herrick 


Peninsular California. Some Account of the Climate 
Soil, Productions, and Present Condition. By Charles 
Nordhoff, Maps and Illustrations. Square svo, Cloth 
$1 00; Paper, 75 cents 

Popular American Novels, 
im this list.) 


(Not mentioned elsewhere 


THE CHILDREN OF OLD PaRK’s TAVERN 
A. Humphrey. l6mo, Cloth, $1 00, 
By Charlotte Dunning. 


By Frances 


Upon a Cast. 16mo, Cloth, 


$1 00. 

THE Extaitep Har, or, Patty Cannon's Times. Py 
George Alfred Townsend (‘Gath’) 16mo, Cloth 
$1 50, 

Tur Breap-Winners. A Social Study, 16mo, Cloth 
$1 00. 

OLD MARK LANGSTON By Richard M. Johnston 
lémo, Cloth, $1 00 

Mk. ABSALoM BILLINGSLEA, AND OTHER GrorGia FOLK 


By Richard M. Johnston 
$1 25 


A TRANSPLANTED Rose. 


Illustrated. Imo, Cloth 


A Story of New York Soci 





ety. limo, Cloth $1 00 

Wasnincton Square. By Henry James, Jr. Hlus 
trated. l6mo, Cloth, $1 4 

HELEN Troy By Mrs. Burton Harrison ifmo, 


Cloth. $1 00. 


Bar Harpor Days. By Mrs. Burton Harrison, I 
lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25 
Tony, THK Marp. By Blanche Willis Howard. Il- 


lustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


Captain MacDonaLp’s Daventer. By Archibald 


Campbell. 16mo, Cloth, $1 00 

Prepence. By Lucy C. Lillie. Hlustrated. 16mo, 
Cloth, 90 cents. 

A Vicroxnious Derrat. By Wolcott Balestier. Illus 
trated. 12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 

A HumBie RoMaNce AND OTteR Stories. By Mary 
E. Wilkins. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

A MAGNIFICENT PLeBEIAN. By Julia Magruder 


1¢6mo, Cloth, $1 00 
Love anb Lueck. The Story of a Summer's Loitering 

on the Great South Bay. By Robert Barnwell Roose 
velt. 16mo, Ornamental Cover, $1 00. 

[ Go a-Fishing. 
Cloth, $2 50 

A History of the Four Georges, By Justin MeCarthy, 
Author of ‘*A Short History of Our Own Times,”’ &¢« 
Vols. L. and If. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25 each 

The French Revolution, By Justin H. MeCarthy 
Two Volumes. Vol. 1. Post Svo, Cloth, $1 50. 

Sheshone, and Other Western Wonders. By Edwards 
Roberts. With a Preface by Charles Francis Adams 
Illustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 00 , Paper, 75 cents 

By Theodore H. Mead 

Small 4to, Orna 


By William C. Prime. Crown &y 


In 


Horsemanship for Women, 
With Illustrations by Gray Varker 
mental Cloth, $1 25, 


Harper’s Franklin Square Library.— Latest Novels. 5vo 
Paper. 
675. All Sorts and Conditions of Men. A Novel. By 
Walter Besant, Iinstrated 50 cents. 
674. Armorel of Lyonesse’ By Walter Besant. Il 
lustrated.  f0) cents 
The Burnt Milbon By James Payn, 25 cents. 





of a Dream 


672 


The Shadow 


By W D. Howells, 


50 cents 











